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Corporate leader to speak at graduation 


Trustees pick graduation speaker 


by Denise J. Wheeler 
Executive Editor 


A worldwide corporate leader, 
Hosai Hyuga from Japan, was 
chosen by the trustees as this 
year's commencement speaker. 
That decision was made without 
input from any senior class 
members. 

Senior class president, Stacia 
Bullock, said although the class 
was notified after the fact about 
“The administra- 


Sy cididetesrannieg for Stude t Assoc 
tion esident and vice president positions will be Thurs- 


tion worked with the class's best 
interest in mind.” Bullock said 
she was impressed with Hyuga’s 
credentials as chairman of a con- 
glomerate bigger than IBM and 
as head of a federation involving 
200 corporations which controls 


the economics of Japan. How-- 


ever, Bullock added that she and 
the other class offices were con- 
cerned because Hyuga’s speech 
would have to be interpreted and 
because the 80-year-old’s health 
has been questionable lately. 





day, March 20. This’ year’s S.A. Cabinet will end its term 


early next month. 
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S.A. candidates vie 


for power 


by Mike Luoma 
Defender Staff 


Three candidates have been 
nominated for both of the top 
positions in the elected St. 
Michael's College student body. 
Student Association president 
and vice president. S.A. elections 
will be held Thursday, March 20, 
from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. in Alliot 
Hall. 

Tom Hanna the current S.A. 
president, is running against 
Brian Donahue and Joe Haley. 
Hanna won last year in an uncon- 
tested race. Neila Anderson, John 
Brady and Jim Harkins are run- 
ning for the vice presidency, the 
position being vacated by graduat- 
ing senior Paul Hebert. 

Hanna is running as an incum- 
bent, a rare happening in the S.A. 
He said he has many reasons for 
runing for the position again. “I 


am running mostly because I left a 


lot unfinished. We accomplished 
a lot, but I'm not totally happy. I'd 
like to improve on what! started,” 


Hanna said. ae 
Hanna said the decision was 


not an automatic one. “I gave it a 
Inside this Issue: 





- Women’s and men’s 
teams had a super year in’85, butit 
_ looks like the best is yet to come. 
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positions 


lot more thought than some peo- 
ple might think. It takes a lot out 
ofyou.” He said he does not think 
his incumbency will be an asset in 
his campaign. “I think people 
look at it negatively,” he said. “A 
lot of people don’t really see what 
goes on or what we do. There 
haven't been any big changes, the 
kind that people can see, but there 
are a lot of little things we've 


- done.” But he added, “I don’t look 


at my incumbency as an 
advantage.” 

Donahue is currently the 
sophomore class president. He 
said there are many reasons why 
he chose to run for S.A. president, 
but his main focus seems to be on 
some changes he would like to see 
made. “I think the S.A. needs 
revamping,’ he said. Donahue 
said he would like to see a re- 
establishment in the power of 
class officers, changes in the by- 
laws and constitution, and more 
aggressive recruitment into and 
education of people about the S.A. 
“T really don’t think people under- 
stand what the S.A. is,” he said. 
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The class officers said they 
were also disappointed that they 
were not consulted before the 
invitation was given. 

Academic Dean Ronald Pro- 
vost said despite some of the dif- 
ficulties, having the prominent 
leder as the graduation speaker 
was an incredible coup. “This 
will give students an opportunity 
to see an international business- 
man. He will bring national 
media coverage to the college, 
and will deliver an appropriate, 
interesting message to the stu- 
dents.” 

Provost said Hyuga was not 
chosen as commencement 
speaker in the usual manner 
because of unusual circumstan- 
ces. The opportunity arose, and 
Provost said there was little time 


to get a response from the senior 
class. When St. Michael's College 
awarded Hyuga an honorary 
degree last fall, he was invited to 
visit the school. Provost said 
because Hyuga was such a presti- 
gious, busy man, he was not 
expected to be able to accept the 
invitation. “We never dreamed 
he’d actually come, but he 
expressed his interest, and we 
couldn’t pass up this incredible 
opportunity,” Provost explained. 
He said Hyuga could only sche- 
dule his visit for mid-May. 
Bullock said Hyuga’s name 
had not been on the list of pros- 
pective people to be invited to 
speak at commencement ’86 for 
the same reasons Provost said he 
did not expect him to visit the 
school. “If we'd known we could 


have had him here. We could 
have discussed it with the class. 
He probably would have been on 
top of the list,” Bullock said. 

Bullock said after a meeting 
with Provost, that she and the 
class officers have fewer reserva- 
tions about the commencement 
address. “I have heard excerpts 
of his speeches and the content 
was interesting. I also think 
although the speech will proba- 
bly be interpreted, it will still be 
effective. He will attract national 
media and as a result our class 
will go out with more pomp and 
circumstance than ever before,’ 
she: said. 

Provost said the speech topic 
will probably focus on U.S./Japa- 
nese relations, freedom, defense 
or education. 


$250,000 plus donated 


for SMC grants, 


by Meg Purcell 
Defender Staff 


Richard DiVenere, vice presi- 


dent for institutional advance- 


’ ment, said he would like to inform 


students that St. Michael's has 
recently received a number of 
scholarship gifts. He explained, 
“Although we're raising money 
for the building, a significant 
amount of other money comes 
in. 

In honor of former SMC presi- 


dent Edward L. Henry, the 


Michael W. McCarthy Founda- . 
tion has initiated a $100,000 scho- 


Sahe fund. This fund is to be 
delegated on the basis of financial 
need; specific parameters were 
left open to the discretion of SMC. 

The “Elizabeth DeCamp MclIn- 
ery Scholarship” has recently been 
established through the Ira W. 
DeCamp Foundation. This was 
initiated with a $100,000 grant. 
The aid is to go to qualified St. 
Michael's students majoring in 
health- and medical-related fields. 


aid 
THe receipt of a $61,667 scho- 


larship in honor of the Granger 
Family of Hanover, N.H.,: was 


‘announced by DiVenere on Sept. 


3, 1985. St: Michael's is one of 
nine New England schools to 
receive an equal portion of the 
total gift. 

_ DiVenere said money is 
received from the friends of SMC 
sports in support of the sports 
program. Funds are also continu- 
ously raised and donated by and 
from alumni and parents, he 


added. 


‘Twelfth Night’ at McCarthy: 
a romantic and comic mix 


by Linda Davis 


in the play. DiCaprio said the play is considered 


Defender Staff 


“Twelfth Night,” a play by William Shakes- 
peare, will be the spring production by the St. 
Michael’s fine arts department. Department 
chairman Donald Rathgeb will direct the produc- 
tion, one of Shakespeare’s golden comedies.” 

The play, which has a 22-member cast, has two 
exclusive plots. One plot is romantic the other 
comic. The “love story” aspect is the basic plot, 
comedy which keeps the play rolling. 

Senior Krystin Hoehl said the play has a lot of 

“intrigue, mystery, and disguise.” Hoehl plays 
Viola in the play, and at one pom must disguise 
herself as a man. 

Hoehl said there has been no major problems 
with the play so far. “It’s really fun working on a 
Shakespearean play,” said Hoehl. 

The only problem Hoehl cited was the lan- 
guage of the play. Because the play is written in 
Old English, Hoehl said, “It’s hard to get the 
language. it’s a challenge because we have to make 
the audience understand what's going on. | like it, 
though.” 


Sophomore Peter DiCaprio plays Toby Belch 





After a taste of life on the wild side, 
one writer decides Fort Lauder- 
dale during Spring Break is for 

wimps. Check it out, if you dare, 
on page 5. 


LAMPOON 
WORKS! April 9, the next issue of 
the Defender, will be the Lampoon 


Issue. 
unlampooned. 





one of Shakespeare's best works. He said all has 
gone smoothly, with the exception of some per- 
formers’ illness. “The flue has had an impact. A 
lot of cast members were sick and that affected 
rehearsals.” 

The performance will include authentic music 
of the era in which the play is set. 

Auditions for “Twelfth Night’ lasted for three 
days. Everyone was encouraged to audition for the 
play. Auditions involved reading parts of the play 
and some miming. 

After the decisions were made and the cast was 
chosen, rehearsals began in mid-January. Rehear- 
sals run from 7 p.m.-10 p.m. Monday through 
Thursday. As the play approaches “opening 
night,” rehearsals will be held Friday and Sunday 
also. 

“Twelfth Night” will open on March 19 and 
the curtain rises at 8 p.m. “Twelfth Night” will 
run for four nights, and there will be a Sunday 
matinee at 2 p.m. The play is free, but reserva- 
tions are required. To reserve seats for the play 
call the Public Information Office, 655-2000, 
ext. 2535. 
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Close encounter with 5-year plan 


Graduation requirements: registrar, student or ‘adviser consent’? 


by Richard Pesce 
Defender Staff 


The registrar, faculty advisers, 
and students themselves all play a 
role in assuring the timely gradua- 
tion of students at St. Michael’s 
College. The problems arise in 
determining what each of these 
people are responsible for. 

One problem that occurred this 
year involved senior Elise Clout- 
ier. Three weeks into this semes- 
ter she was notified by Maureen 
McNamara, the registrar at St. 
Michael’s, that she was short a 


religion course and wouldn't be - 


able to graduate. Eventually ever- 
ything was worked out, and Clout- 
ier was enrolled in a religion class 
that would allow her to graduate. 
The question is, should some- 
thing like this happen, and whose 
responsibility is it to see that it 
doesn't? 

Cloutier said a letter notifying 
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her of the fact she needed one 
more class was sent too late. 
Cloutier said she and her room- 
mate had had the same religion 
classes. Her roommate was never 
notified of any failure to fill core 
requirements, Cloutier said. She 
said McNamara told her that if 
she had not received the late let- 
ter, neither would be eligible to 
receive a degree. Cloutier said, “It 
isn’t the student’s fault when 
something like this happens.” 
Cloutier said she was given the 
impression that she had the right 
number of classes to graduate up 
until she received this letter. 
McNamara said. every 
senior receives a checklist of 
classes that he or she has taken 
and must take. These checklists 
are sent to the students in both 
September and January. 
Gifford Hart, acting chairper- 
son of the journalism department, 
said, “The registrar's role is to 


|cal service. TEN YEARS secretarial/typing 


experience! CAL! DAYS...X 2621.: 
CALL EVENINGS...879-1949. 


“All change in the quality of a person’s life 
must grow out of a change in his or her vision 
of reality.” 


A Lenten Message from the Office of Campus Ministry. 


TYPING SERVICE 
Send those term papers, resumes, business let- 


ters and anything else to Sylvia...Fast, economi- 


inform students of their academic 
record in relation to college-wide 
and department regulations. Her 
task is informational.” 

Vincent Bolduc, coordinator of 
academic advising, said, “The 
registrar is the official record 


keeper of the institution.” He said 


her job is to keep track of courses 
that students have already taken. 
“Mailing out the senior checklist 
is merely a courtesy to the stu- 
dents (and their advisers) to make 
sure that the registrar's records 
agree with their own,’ Bolduc 
said. 

Both Bolduc, and Norbert 
Kuntz, history department chair- 
man, said they think the registrar 
is doing an outstanding job in 
spite of the fact that she is still 
working on paper rather than a 
computer. 

Sophomore Bill Glencross 
agreed, and said, “The registrar is 
doing her job, which is to list the 
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classes a student needs to 
graduate.” 

Sophomore Kevin Bonaiuto 
agreed, but said he felt more 
should be done than sending two 
checklists in a student’s senior 
year. “A checklist should also be 
sent when you complete your 
sophomore year (the half-way 
point). The list would tell you 
what you have taken, and what 
you still need,” he said. Bonaiuto 
said this would give students 
more than their senior year to 
complete their requirements. 

The academic adviser also plays 
a role in making sure a student 
graduates on time. 

Cloutier said she thinks advis- 
ers should play a bigger role than 
they do. 

Hart said, “St. Michael’s faculty 
takes their advising responsibility 
very seriously, and their concern 
for students are higher than any 
other college I’m aware of.” 

Bolduc said, “The academic 
adviser is only there to give help 
and guidance when sought. Stu- 
dents should keep their own 
records, and keep cross-checking 
it with the records that their 
advisers keep.” Bolduc said advis- 
ers try to help, but this has trans- 
lated into signing papers at 
registration. “Advising has 
almost turned into a clerk job,” he 
said. 

Glencross said he thinks advis- 
ers should get more involved with 
the registration process. “Stu- 
dents should have mandatory 
meetings with their advisers,” he 


said. Glencross said this would be 
5 Pee =) Rah) eee y Seg) ee ee ee 






since they do not meet individu- 
ally with their advisers, but rather 
in large groups. 

“The ultimate responsibility,” 
Hart said, “rests with the individ- 
ual student.” 

Others interviewed said they 
agreed with this statement. 

Hart said the students know 
what classes are required, and 
how to meet these requirements. 
“The sooner students stop learn- 
ing to blame someone else, the 
sooner there will be less misun- 
derstanding in meeting required 
courses,” Hart said. 

Bolduc said of students, “They 
must see to it that they take the 
right courses, the right number of 
courses, and keep their average 
up.” 

Bonaiuto said, “The students 
are responsible but we still need 
some guidance.” 

Another problem that may 
occur involves students with 
undecided, or as they are now 
being called, “exploratory,” 
majors. In this case advisers try to 
help the students touch briefly on 
each subject to help them decide 
what they might be interested in. 
Bolduc, who advises such stu- 
dents, said, “Our job isn’t to help 
the students get all the cores out . 
of the way.” At the same time, he 


~ said, he does not want students to 


wait too long before deciding ona 
major, and possibly getting into a 
situation in which the student 
may not have enough class hours 
remaining which will allow him 
or her to complete the require- 
ments of his or her chosén major. 
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High cost to rule on recommendations 


from the College Press Service 

Depending on how the U.S. Supreme Court 
rules this spring, professors around the country 
may stop writing recommendation letters for 
students, some lawyers have said. | 

The court will hear arguments this spring on 
the case of Andrew Burt, who claims University 
of Nebraska Medical professor John Connolly’s 
“negative” recommendation defamed him. 

At issue is whether Burt can sue Connolly in 
Colorado, where Burt now lives. 

Forcing professors to shoulder the expense 
of traveling to defend the recommendations 
they write could discourage or simply prevent 
them from writing references in the future, 
some officials have said. 

No one contested what was in the letter. 

When Burt applied for a job as an orthopedic 
surgeon at a Colorado hospital, he asked former 
teacher Connolly to write a reference letter. 

In response, Connolly wrote Burt’s perfor- 
mance at Nebraska was ‘well below average,” 


and advised he should not be hired in ortho- 
pedic surgery. 

Connolly did add Burt “might serve ade- 
quately” in some other health field. 

Burt left Nebraska in 1977 for California 
before looking for work in Colorado in 1981. 
He used Connolly that year, claiming the pro- 
fessor defamed him in the letter to the hospital. 

Connolly's lawyers claimed Colorado was the 
wrong jurisdiction, and that the case had to be 
thrown out unless it was filed in Nebraska, 
where Burt had done his residency. 

The case, turning on the jurisdiction issue 
instead of the defamation issue, finally made it 
up to the U.S. Supreme Court this year. 

“What happens if a faculty member is hailed 
to Alaska?” said University of Nebraska Gen- 
eral Counsel Richard Wood. “We would have to 
hire counsel up there.” 

Leaving a state to defend oneself “would 
present a tremendous burden on the defend- 
ant,’ added Marilyn Mintz of the American 
Association of University Professors. “It would 


severely impact on the system of evaluation as 
it applies to faculty members.” 

Wood also contended a Burt victory would 
inhibit employers as well as professors in writ- 
ing reference letters. 

Burt declined to comment on the case, and 
his attorney, Robert Dyer, was unavailable for 
comment. 

Connolly's attorney, Thomas L. Roberts, said 
the professor merely was performing a profes- 
sional duty by responding to the hospital’s 
request and, therefore, had minimal contact 
with Colorado. 

Furthermore, since Connolly was not paid 
for writing the letter, he had no economic rela- 
tionship with the state, Roberts said. 

A federal district court in Colorado agreed 
with Roberts’ argument, but the 10th U.S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals reversed the decision in 
Burt's favor. 

Of their chances for victory this spring when 
the Supreme Court hears the case, Roberts said, 
“T think we have a good chance of reversal.” 
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Defense modernization, the key to future 
security, will be the focus of a presentation by 
Lt. Col. Donald E. Morrissey on March 24, at 7 
p-m., in McCarthy Arts Center. This event is 
sponsored by St. Michael's air Force ROTC 
detachment and is open to the public. 

Morrissey is chief of Elective Programs at 
Air War College and a member of ‘the Air 
University Air Force National Security Briefing 
Team. He will also cover such issues as the 
“defense debate,” including discussion about 
how many resources are enough for defense, 
materially and monetarily. 

The purpose of the briefing team is to inform 
and provide an insight into the complex 
national security issues facing the nation. 
_ Located at Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama, at 
* the Air Force’s Center for Professional Military 
Education, the team is composed of six officers 
who represent the faculties of the Air Force’s 
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College. 


“An informed public is crucial to the health 
of a nation whose existence depends on the 
consent of the governed,’ Morrissey said. 
“Defense, current and future, is one vital area of 
concern which confronts us daily. We try to 
bring sense of order to the complex, sometimes 
confusing, defense issues facing us today. We 
also try to’ present issues such as arms control 
and defense spending in as factual a manner as 


possible.” 


Since its inception in 1983, the team has 
made more than 700 presentations across the 


United States. 


Morrissey has 20 years of Air Force expe- 
rience and is a command pilot with more than 
3,000 flying hours. He has flown B-52s and was 
assigned to a Special Operations Squadron in 
Thailand, flying 98 combat missions in Sou- 


‘theast Asia. 
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Lt. Col. Donald E. Morrissey will be 


speaking about defense modernization 


and Its role in future security at McCarthy - 


Arts Center on March 24. 
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FROM THE 


EDITORS 





SMC trustees continue on the 
wrong path to the right place 


Just when St. Michael’s gets a 
prominent corporate personality to 
speak at a commencement cerem- 
ony, he’s 80 years old and isn’t com- 
fortable speaking English. 

Graduation address via interpre- 
ter may be inconvenient. Try not to 
be so provincial that you fail to reap 
the wealth of knowledge this corpo- 
rate authority has harvested as an 
international businessman. Hosai 
Hyuga heads a federation that 
single-handedly supports the Japa- 
nese economy. It involves 200 cor- 
porations. He ‘lunches with the 
prime minister of the country. He’s 
worked with Russia, China, South 
America, South Africa, and the Uni- 
ted States. His credentials carry a 
weight that will attract national 
media’s attention to St. Michael’s 
class of 1986. 

Unfortunately the glow of these 
credentials pales in light of how the 
trustees managed to get Hyuga as a 
speaker. The trustees have demon- 
strated again that they feel “student” 
is just one of those nouns that carries 
as much weight with them as Presi- 
dent Marcos’ title does with the 
Filipinos. 


Senior class officers were 
offended that they had no input 
toward the decision affecting their 
class. Granted, this speaker is a pres- 
tigious world figure, but there are 
some legitimate problems in having 
him here as a speaker. Some seniors 
are upset that the speech must be 
interpreted. Others are concerned 
about his declining health. Still oth- 
ers feel that the international busi- 
nessman may focus ona topic that is 
not of interest to the general student 
body and their families and friends. 

These are valid concerns. It is 


unfair that the senior class officers 
were told to wrap up and sell this 


package they never asked to buy. 
_Now the senior class expects them to 
answer questions like those. above, 
that they have been asking 
themselves. 

The politics of the decision to 
have Hyuga give the commence- 
ment address were sharp. The col- 
lege will benefit by the promotion 
of media coverage. 

. But by eliminating the class 
from the decision-making process, 
the trustees seem to be saying, “It 
may be your graduation, but it’s our 
school.” 


A Strike at Ballplayers 


A 28-year-old. man to his wife, 
“Honey, times are tough. I think we 


need to be financially more stable.” 


“T agree, dear,” she says. 

“Tm going to demand a higher 
salary.” 

Now re-read the conversation 
knowing that the man feeling the 
economic pinch is a major league 
baseball player being offered more 
than $200,000. 

Arbitration in major league base- 
ball had a record year with eight 
players and five teams submitting 
figures of $1 million or more. 
Thirty-two of the players who have 
filed their,cases so far are being 
offered more than $200,000. 

It is hard to imagine that someone 


would not be satisfied with an 


$865,000 paycheck. Gary Ward of the 
Texas Rangers wasn’t. He wanted 
$930,000. What about Wade Boggs 
being offered $1.35 million? Nope, 
not satisfied. He wanted $1.85 
million. 

There are many college-educated 
well-to-do people in this world who 


will never make $1 million in their 


lives. For example, a person would 
have to make $40,000 for 25 years to 
break the million dollar barrier. And 
in major league baseball there are no 
fewer than 42 players making at least 
$1 million per year. 


Orel Hershiser of the Los Angeles ' 
Dodgers won his arbitration case fil- 
ing for $1 million instead of taking the 
$600,000 offered by his team. Sure, 
Hershiser had 19 wins and three losses 
with a 2.03 earned run average in 
1985, but does that justify his not 
being content with $600,000? 

Then there is Steve Kemp with the 
Pittsburgh Pirates. In 1985 he was 
given a $1.17 million salary — that 
year he batted .250 with two homer- 
uns and 21 RBI’s. John Denny of the 
Philadelphia Phillies was awarded 
$1.083 million per year in 1985. He 
produced 11 wins, 14 losses and an 
ERA of 3.82. 

The task performed by these men is 
not worth this much money. Enter- 
tainment should not be this important 
to our society. 

If you took the salaries earned by 
the 42 highest paid players in major 
league baseball, you could pay off 
Chad’s national budget. Chad has a 
population in excess of 5 million and 
the average person earns $73 per year. 

The total sum of those 42 players’ 
salaries for those years is larger than 
Laos’ gross national product. Laos’ 
population is over 3 million. 

This whole business of baseball 
salaries has gone to disarray. And it 
only shows how greed runs through 


_ our society like fire in a forest. 
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More Fallout from the Shuttle 





LETTERS 


Student at Large, Again 





To the Editors: 


I was just thinking, not 
that it really matters but... 
- what does the word 
CHOCOLATE mean to 
you? 


- Patti, I for ne am thrilled 


that you love your job as a 
St. Michael’s phone opera- 
But where does that 
leave us? Still waiting. Let us 
address the issue and order 
another one of you from our 
supply catalogue. What’s 
your number? 

- I was so disappointed to 
hear about the Magic Bus 
incident. I remember many 
frozen evenings as a fresh- 
man walking home from dis- 
tant Burlington drunk as a 
skunk. The Magic Bus and 
the SMC shuttle (hard, hard 
fought for) are a service, a 
gift, and ultimately a life- 
saver. Those responsible are 
so senseless, so stupid, so 
pitiful. (I don’t care if you 
were drunk.) 

- there never seems to be 
color when I picture the “old 
days” of my parents and 
grandparents. At least it all 
seems black and white to 
me. 


,»withdrawal 


- what is the educational 
value of co-educational 
housing? Don’t get me 
wrong though, I’m all for it. 
If the students will learn 
anything from it- all the 
more to them. Except... 

- 73% of you are using the 
method of 
“birth control”. Are you 
playing dumb or just plain 
stupid? Think! 

- in general, music videos, 
like you see on MTV, are the 
most lame things ever 
created. The individual’s 
creative interpetation of a 
song is destroyed. However, 
Pink Floyd’s “The Wall” is 
without question the best 
music video ever made. 

- for all of you who enjoy 
your cigarettes at Saga, little 
else truly disgusts me more 
during or after my meal. 
Nonsmokers have rights 
too, but then again a nico- 
tine fit is a nicotine fit I sup- 
pose... so who cares, right? 
- can you imagine Parents’ 
Week-end and P-Day coin- 
ciding? 

- Easter Break on WWPV is 
going to be nothing less than 
great. Tune in 24 hours a day 
and find out. 


George Snell, 
’ Concerts. There’s more too, 


- it has been suggested to me 
that the Board of Trustees 
should sit in an open forum . 
to field questions from stu- 


dents, faculty, and well it ~ 
interesting. Or 
should I say, it could be 


sounds 


interesting. - 


- Saint Michael’s answer to 


WBCN, Chops and Sean, 
and Closet 


tune in sometimes. Don’t get 
cocky George. 

- Alumni has only reached 
20 percent of its fire alarm 
potential for the year. Come 
on guys, you're not trying! 
- a townhouse can shut off 
its heat and get enough to 
start a fire, and I turn my 
heat on and get none. Of 
course there’s nothing 
wrong here- SMC is func- 
tioning normally. 

- if there’s not a tuition hike 


-next year, does that mean 


that something’s wrong? 
Until next time, I’m 
Paul Bostley. _ 
Student at large 


A Vote of Thanks from the S.A. 


Dear Mr. Edward Markey 
and Mr. Larry Johnson, 
We, the Executive Board of 
the General Assembly, 
would like to express our 
sincere thanks and apprecia- 
tion on behalf of the Student 
Association for your actions 
on the night of February 15, 
1986. 

During the intermission 
of the Stonehilil hockey 


game, you were picked as 
the winner of around trip air 
ticket for two to Fort Laud- 
erdale or a $400 award. This 
letter is written and. ap- 
proved by the General 
Assembly to thank you for 
allowing a student to win 
this prize. This action once 
again demonstrates your 
dedication to the students of 
Saint Michael’s College. 


Once again, we appreciate 
and commend your gener- 
osity. 


Sincerely, 


Thomas Hanna 
Brian Cummings 
Paul Hebert 
Linda Lesnewski 
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Tanlines Aren’t Forever 


by George Snell 

I like to live life on the cut- 
ting edge. 

I walk that thin tightrope 
over danger. 

Being one in a crowd bores 
me. 

Spring Break in Florida. No 
thanks. Fort Lauderdale is too 
systematic. There’s no_ real 
action. You wake up, get drunk 
and try to pick someone up. 
And in that pitiful routine you 
catch a tan. (Which starts to 
shed as soon as your skin hits 
the Vermont air.) 

This year I wanted to go 
somewhere exotic. Somewhere 
where the line between life and 
death is as narrow as a snake’s 
tongue. A place that could 
satisfy the awesome craving for 
adventure growing inside me. 

Only one place fit the bill. 

A place where a man is a man 
and a woman is a woman. 


A place called Home. 

I reached Home after a long, 
perilous trek across the rugged 
wasteland of Vermont. I had to 
watch for radar-toting cops at 
every bend in the road. Not to 
mention the fear I felt at every 
deer crossing. 

At home my first brush with 
the afterlife came early in the 
week. My mother came home 
from work and found me 
stretched out on the couch, 
resting after a tough day of 
cable television. 

She stepped over the numer- 
ous empty bags of potato chips, 
crushed Coke cans, melted ice 
cream and other debris and 
smacked me in the head. Forn 
reason at all. 

My next skirmish with 
danger came when | inter- 
cepted my SMC warning card. 


Poisoning the Environment 


Solving “The Riddle” 
with Greenpeace 


Martha McKinley Murphy 


We live in a fragile world. 
How fragile our existence is. I 
think very few people realize. I 
tried to motivate some students 
to attend the speech on Green- 
peace. Some said they did not 
have enough time. Still others 
said that they were not inter- 
ested. For those who said they 
didn’t have enough time, may 
they know that their words are 
incredibly ironic. Those who 
said that they had no interest, 
may they someday be capable 
of seeing beyond tomorrow. 

Our nuclear missiles are 
being tested in the U.S. The 
perceived threat of Russian 
missiles is just that: perceived. 


Jatty's foomye, 
is shocked by 
her decision to 





-None have been fired here. Yet. 


we test our missiles on our soil 
to see if they are still 
functioning. 

In New Jersey, a pipeline 
extends one mile off the beach 
and dumps seven tons of toxic 
waste a day. Greenpeace 
plugged up part of this pipeline 
before, only to be stopped by 
“higher authorities.” The div- 
ers, in protective gear, dis- 
played signs of dizziness after 
contact with the toxic chemi- 
cals pouring into our ocean. 
What effect can this possibly 
have on.the people swimming 
at the beaches at mile away? In 
1900, one in every 100 people 
was likely to contract cancer. 
Now, it is one in every three. 
Coincidental? 


But I was careful and made sure 
I didn’t leave any fingerprints 
on the mailbox. Then I 
watched with twisted pleasure 
as my warning card burned. 

And of course no vacation 
would be complete without 
women. Late one dark night I 
witnessed 25 scantily-clad 
women bop to a Madonna 
album. Brought to me by my 
friends at HBO. 

I laugh at the trite existance 
of those Florida vacationers. 

' Sun and surf? Ha! Give mea 
couch and MTV. 

Wild drunken parties? I'd 
rather have a good checker 
game with dad. 

No, Florida is much too dull 
for us James Bond doubles. 

Plus, I didn’t have enough 
money to go, anyway. 


I think not. What lam trying 
to say in my own small, ignor- 
ant fashion is our most destruc- 
tive force is US. WE need to 
preserve life, not conserve or 
ignore the fact that we are des- 
troying our world. 

As the song “Save the 
Whales” from Nik Kershaw’s 
album The Riddle so aptly 
says: 

“Giants filled with grace, at 
peace with peace, at peace with 
God and man. 

“Their spirits rise and fall, 
much greater than us all. They 
trust too much to see their bit- 
ter end. Never ina million years 
they say, it could never come to 
end this way. You should never 
trust man, my friend.” 

Can we solve “the riddle’? 
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Rebel Without 
A Clue 






Mike McGrail 





“I must be dreaming,” 1 thought when I saw what was on the 
other side of the room. Clustered around the door were a short, 
balding, pink-faced man in a frayed gray suit; three kids in 
Halloween costumes (Mr. T, a commando and a ghost); a trans- 
parent priest, and a Butterball turkey, propped up in my desk 
chair. I sat up and rubbed the heel of my hand against my eyes. 

“Don’t you recognize us, Michael?” said a Muzak voice. 

I got up and walked half of the distance to where they were 
sitting. 

“Who said that?” 

“I did.” 

I leaned closer to the turkey. “This has got to be some kind of 
gag, ” I mumbled. 

“Not quite, I’m afraid.” 

I recoiled and fell back onto my bed. The voice had come from 
the part of the turkey where you pin the neck together to keep the 
stuffing from falling out. 

No more Heath Bar Crunch before bed, I thought. 

“Well Michael?” 

“Am I supposed to answer a piece of self-basting poultry?” I 
said to the guy in the grav suit. 

“Let me jar your memory,” said the priest. ““But Father, youn 
transparent.’ ” 

“Holy...” 

“Careful,” he interrupted. 

“But I made you up!” I yelped. 

“Either that or I made you up,” he said. 

“You three in the costumes,” I said, “Terrorism Strikes the 
Suburbs?” 

“You got it fool,” Mr. T growled. 

“Then you,” I said pointing to the guy in the suit, “you must 
be...” 

“...Henry Sedgewood, at your service sir.” 

“AND YOU!” I shrieked, “YOU HAVE TO 
BE...BEATRICE!” 

“Actually, weve Beatrice,” the Butterball replied in the Muzak 
voice. I dropped back on the bed. 

~ “We just want to have a short discussion with you sir,” Sedge- 
wood said. 

“Do I get to blow the fool away now?” the Commando 
demanded. 

“In a few minutes,” the Turkey said. 

“Sir,” Sedgewood said, “since we have appeared in your 
column from time to time over the last few months, we feel we 
have the right to ask you a few questions to determine how 
credible it is.” 

“What he means, fool,” Mr. T said, “is we want to know if 
youre full of...” 

“Easy, son,” the Priest interrupted. 

“Let’s begin with the title of your column,” the Butterball said, 
“Rebel Without a Clue. You are a white, middle class, suburban 
male, am I right?” 

“Yeah. So?” 

“What we were wondering sir,” Sedgewood said, “is how you 
can consider yourself any kind of rebel when you come from such 
a, well, shall we say sedate background.” 


I scratched my head. “I always thought it had more to do witha 
person’s attitude than with their background.” 

“What might your attitude be?” the Turkey said. 

“T guess a lot of people think it’s just plain had, but...” 

“Yet you are at liberty to impose your opinions on the other 
people at St. Michael’s through your column?” Fr. Transparent 
said. 

“Well it’s not quite imposing, Father,” I said. “They don’t have 
to read my column.” 

“How many other opinion columns are there in your paper?” 
the Turkey asked. 

“None,” I replied with a sinking feeling. 

“Then since you have a monopoly, you are imposing .your 
opinions,” the Turkey said. The thought ofa carving knife flashed 
through my mind. 

“Based on this testimony, sir, we have come to ask you to stop 
writing your column,” Sedgewood said. 

“No way,” I said. “I like my column.” 

“You can’t write without material, sucker,” the Commando 
said. 

Panic. “You mean you guys are deserting me? You can't! ' 
Sedgewood, what would I do without you!” 

“I’m sorry sir. Our decision stands. Do you have anything to say 
in your final defense?” 

I thought for a second. Then an idea crossed my mind. “No, I 
don’t. But I think I'll just stop writing right now.” 

“You can’t do that!” the Butterball cried. “we’re not fin...” 

Mike McGrail is the Defender’s managing editor. 
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Op-ed 


Floored by the reality slap of life after college 


by Denise J. Wheeler 


Career goals such as sport 
fishing in the Bimini Islands 
don’t go over well with parents. 
My dad rejected the idea calmly 
but without hesitation, indicat- 
ing, with a quick movement of 
his hands, that he held my cho- 
ice with contempt. Generating 
remarkable sympathy, Mom 
helped me up from the floor. 
Dad put it in layman’s terms, 
“You're a graduating senior. 
It’s last call.” 

“I wouldn’t stake my last 
paycheck on your choice of 
adjective. there, Dad...) 
chuckled. His hand flinched 


How to start 
your law career 
before you start 

law school. 


again. I changed the subject. 
Dad had been a_hard- 
working insurance man for 
longer than I’d been trying to 
snag his credit cards. He'd 
toiled for countless hours to 
insure my college education in 
journalism. Meticulously I 
chose my words. “Look Dad 
and Mom, my Muse didn’t put 
the old 9-to-5 job down on the 
agenda. I need The Great Out- 
doors.” Dad suggested I join 


the crew at Mutual of Omaha. 


The dialectic dialogue forced 
me to realize I’d probably end 
up spending what was left of 
my time on this good green 
earth performing menial labor. 

Obsequious as it was of me, I 
would be unshackled from the 
strictures of homework after 16 
years only to become a victim 
of the system. Real life prom- 
ised to be everything they said it 
was. 





WITH 





I was completely unprepared 
tor professional life in the cor- 
porate world. I had never 
played golf and I despised mar- 
tinis. Signs from career services 
began having meaning in my 
life. They were everywhere. 
Resume Planning. Network- 
ing. Interviewing Skills Work- 
shop. I decided to try the 
“Dress for Success” workshop 
on for size. It wasn’t me. 

I don’t look good in button- 
down, white-collar shirts. They 
cut off my circulation at the 
neck. Just looking at one in 
Carroll Reed’s window makes 
me queazy. And I can’t walk in 
pumps. The heels get caught 
between the indentations in the 
sidewalk. That'd “be great, 
spending my career strolling 
about with twisted ankles or 
hobbling around on crutches 
with a notebook and camera. 
“Dress for Success?” Why not 


title it “Dress for Medicare or 
Premature Stroke?” Those out- 
fits may help me get into a job, 
but they’d get me out faster. 

I figured I’d join the ranks of 
those students whose academic 
careers could be recorded on 
film and then sold for promo- 
tional advertising to Anheuser- 
Busch. Advertising, that was 
where the cash was at. How- 
ever, when I received a 
response to my cover letter and 
prime footage, they turned me 
down flat. They suggested I try 
a convent in Malaysia. 

There is nothing like a meg- 
adose of desperation to get the 

adrenalin flowing. I darkened 
the door of the Career Counse- 
lor. He grilled me for confiden- 
tial information, career goals, 
talents and strengths, hobbies. 
-It allended when he asked what 
my most cultivated personal 
trait was. After years as a 


gadfly to the administration 
and having salvaged my vital 


‘organs after leading and plead- 


ing with a group of 15 student 
editors, managers, assistants 
and egos, I said it had to be 
self-preservation. He told me to 
shoot for politics. 


I turned to my place of wor- 
ship, my faculty adviser’s 
office. At last I heard the advice 
I needed. He advised me to 
rescue my resume from the 
printer’s. He told me where I 
could mail them to prospective 
employers. He told me to harv- 
est my clippings for my 
portfolio. 

I was elated. I could feel my 
first paycheck in my sweaty 
palms. As I raced from his 
office to retrieve my resume 
from Ms Speedy he offered me 
one more fragment of wisdom. 
“Oh, and be sure not to include 
this story in your portfolio.” 


Six race for top two S.A. positions 





Start with the Kaplan LSAT 
prep course. 

After taking Kaplan, 
thousands of LSAT students 
score over 40. That's the top 
10% nationwide! And 
candidates who score over 40 
on the new LSAT enjoy the best 
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law school of their choice and 
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“S.A. in the dorms was a great 
idea by Thomas, but I don’t think 
m the coverage was extensive 
enough; signs went up the day of 
or the day before. The dorm reps 
— the people who should have’ 
‘been there — didn’t even attend 
in some cases. It’s discouraging 





not to get an audience who should 
be there. I think it reflects on the 
leadership. If something is organ- 
ized correctly it should work,” he 
said. 

Donahue said he thinks his 
experience as sophomore class 
president has prepared him for 
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the job of S.A. president. 

“I've gotten to know the 
administration, the ins and outs of 
the S.A.” Donahue said. 

Donahue said he thinks his 
chances look good, and that he 
feels the entry of another junior, 
oe Haley, in the running will 


§split the votes of upperclassmen. 


Haley was a relatively late entry 
into the S.A. presidential race, but 
he said he has been thinking about 
running since last year. “Tom 
Hanna ran uncontested last year. I 
didn’t like that, but I didn’t feel I 
was ready,” he said. 

Haley said he’s moved every 
year on campus, and that being in 
three different residential areas 
has given him an idea of the dif- 
ferent parts of the student body. “I 
feel I'm in tune with a lot of stu- 
dent concerns and interests,” he 
said. Haley-also said he has been 
an orientation leader, involved 


_ with Campus Ministry through 


the Leap retreat program and a 
position his sophomore year on 
the Campus Ministry Council, and 
on the golf team, all of which he 
said he thinks have added to his 
sense of what students at St. 
Michael's are concerned about. 

“I think the S.A. has potential 
for growth and improvement,” 
Haley said. “I see that growth 
opportunity,” he said, and added 
that he saw a lot of things that 
were not being done. One of the 
things Haley said is under-utilized 
is the Ross Sport Center. He said 
he thinks St. Michael's, along with 
University of Vermont and Trin- 
ity College could bring big-name 
bands to the area. 

The race for the vice presidency 
of the S.A. is less complicated 
than the presidential race, as there 
is no incumbent to the position.; 

Anderson is currently the pres- 
ident of Founders’ Hall and 
sophomore class treasurer. She is 
also the only woman in the runing 
for one of the two top S.A. posi- 
tions, but she said she does not 
think that should make a differ- 
ence. “A candidate should be 
judged on their qualifications and 
commitment,” she said. 

Anderson said she feels well 
qualified for the position of S.A. 


vice president. “I've had a lot of 
experience with organizing and 
assuming responsibility,” she said. 
She said she thinks the S.A. is 
doing a good job, but that it could 
be stronger and possibly smaller. 
She said she could see a “stronger 
hall government that would work 
closely in the G.A. (General 
Assembly).” 

Brady is the other sophomore 
running for the vice presidency. 
He said inaction is what con- 
vinced him to run for the position. 
“The person in there not doesn’t 


do too much,” he said. “Hopefully, — 


Brian and I will get in together 
and make some changes to use the 
office to its potential,” he said. He 
said he thinks the rules need to be 
more strictly enforced, because as 
he sees it, “some people don't give 
a damn. They don’t join commit- 
tees; they just keep everything in 
line.” Brady has been an S.A. floor 
representative from Alumni Hall 
for the past two years. 

Brady said he feels the biggest 
setback to his campaign is name 
recognition. “Most people know 
me as J.B., not John Brady. I need 
to let people know J.B. and the 
name on the ballot are the same 
person,” he said. 

Harkins is co-chairman of the 
S.A. Film Committee and the only 
junior running for S.A. vice Presi- 
dent. He said he thinks the vice 
presidency would give him oppor- 
tunity to accomplish his goals 
with flexibility. “I felt I was more 
suited for the job than the other 
candidates with the experience 
I've had,” he said. Harkins said he 
thinks the vice president's posi- 
tion is more open than the presi- 
dent's. 

He's given a lot more space for 
creativity, where the president is 
more defined as to what he’s sup- 
posed to be doing. The v.p. is 
allowed a lot more space and a lot 
more time. Being on the Film 
Committee has that kind of free- 
dom, too. I think what the v., p. 
does is up to himself,” he said. He 
said he feels his two years on the 
S.A. Cabinet, as well as being vice 
president of his sophomore class, 
has given him a grasp of the inner 
workings of the S.A. He menti- 
oned kinds of changes other than 
those which other candidates 
have mentioned. “I don’t think I 
would change the rules as much as 
change the attitudes,” he said. 


around cam 
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by Brian Curtin 
Asst. News Editor 


The South African sympo- 
sium continues with a lecture by 
Robert I. Rotberg titled, “The 
Politics of Conflicts,’ on Thurs- 
day, March 20, at 7:30 p.m., in 
McCarthy Arts Center. The first 
part of the series was a talk given 
Feb. 13 by Leonard Thompson 
and dealt with the history of 
South Africa... 

Rotberg received a degree 
from Oberlin College and is a 
professor of political science and 
history at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

His master’s degree was 
acquired at Princeton University 
and his doctorate in philosophy 
was received while he was a 
Rhodes scholar at Oxford 


University. 
Rotberg is the author of South 
Africe and Its 


Neighbors: 






Regional Security and Self- 
Interest and Namibia: Political 
and Economic Prospects, along 
with over a dozen other books 
concerning African politics and 
history. He also contributes to 
The New York Times and The 
Christian Science Monitor. 


Math/science 
conference 


A conference designed to 
increase interest in science and 
math careers for young women 
in seventh through 10th grades 
will take place in McCarthy Arts 
Center on Saturday, March 22, 
from 9 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. 

The conference is titled, 
“Expanding Your Horizons in 
Science and Mathematics,’ and 
is sponsored by Sigma Xi, the 
Scientific Research Society, Ver- 
mont’s Department of Educa- 
tion, The Sex Equity Project and 
St. Michael’s College. 


Alliot renovations to 


uplift at 


mosphere 


by Gail Ryan 


After renovations have been completed in Alliot Hall later this 
year, the new student center will have a homier, brighter 


atmosphere. 


“In the new building there isn’t much lounge area. That puts a 
bigger strain on Alliot. The way Alliot is set up now, it’s not 
possible for people to sit and relax,” St. Michael’s sophomore Jeff 


Parent said. 


Parent, a member of the Alliot Governing Board said Alliot is 
being remodeled because the atmosphere was drab, dark and 
gloomy. “It didn't look right,” he said. 

Jennie Cernosia, director of Student Activities, welcomed the 
renovations. “I’m so happy that Alliot is being redone. The only 
negative aspect has been that the big white board hasn't been up. 
The office depends on it for information.” 

Parent said the painting of the walls and ceilings will be done 
soon. “The rugs and the tile are going to be done soon, but I’m not 


sure when. 


“A lot of the work was done over vacation. With the new 
building and the post office being built, Alliot got worked on 


whenever it could,” he said. 


Parent said Student Activities and Tim Pedrotty, Physical 
Plant manager, coordinated the plans for the remodeling of 


Alliot. 


Cernosia said all the staffs of offices in Alliot — Student Life, 
Student Activities, Housing and Campus Ministry — had input 
for the remodeling of Alliot. “Within three years, all of the offices 
will be moved upstairs, and an elevator will be installed. The new 
student lounge on that floor will be overlooking the mountains.” 

Cernosia said her office will be painted, but otherwise will 
remain pretty much the way it is now. "I like it just the way it is,” 


she said. 


Workshops will provide 
experience in fields including 
biology, math and astronomy, 
along with providing an oppor- 
tunity to speak with 29 profes- 
sional women about their 
careers in such areas as nursing, 
medicine, dentistry, architecture 
and engineering. 

April 15, Rev. George Trib- 
ble, pastor of South Burlington 
Baptist Church; Rabbi Max B. 
Wall, Ohavi Zedek Synagogue; 
Rev. Michael Cronogue, campus 
minister at St. Michael’s; and Dr. 
Paul Reiss, president of St. 
Michael’s College, in a panel dis- 
cussion on “What’s Happening 
to Today’s Church . . . Protest- 
ant, Catholic and Jewish 
Perspectives.” 

April 29, Marselis Parsons, 
WCAX-TV news director, Andy 
Potter, WDOT radio news oper- 
ator, and Jim Welch, Burlington 
Free Press managing editor, on 
“Accuracy in the News.” 

For more information or to 
register, contact Jim Jackson, 
director of Continuing Educa- 
tion, St. Michael's College, 
Winooski, VT 05404, (802) 655- 
2000, ext. 2369. 


Japanese festival 

The St.. Michael's College 
International Student Program 
and the Japan Society of Ver- 
mont will be sponsoring “Mat- 
suri °86," a celebration of 
Japanese arts and crafts, Sunday, 
March 23, from 11:30 a.m. to 5 
p.m. at the Ross Sport Center. 

The festival will introduce 
Japanese arts, crafts, music, food, 
movies and children’s games, 
Included in the day will be a 
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Japanese drum corps trom 
Montreal. and St. Michael's 
Japanese graduate students dem- 
onstrating origami paper sculp- 
ture, calligraphy, cooking and 
other crafts. Admission is $1 for 
adults and 50 cents for children. 
students and senior citizens. 


Senior series 


St. Michael's senior explora- 
tion series presents Jim Leddy, 
executive director of Howard 
Mental Health Services, on 
Tuesday, April 1, from 10 a.m. to 
1:30 p.m. Leddy and his col- 
leagues will present, in three 
presentations, “Mental Health 
and the Mentally III.” It will be 
held in the small cafeteria, and 
there will be a 45-minute break 
for lunch. All students are wel- 
come to attend the whole 
seminar or even just part of it. 


Business Club 


At the beginning of the year 
there was quite a bit of interest 
in the Business Club, and much 
was accomplished. Some mem- 
bers of the club attended a 
seminar at the New York Stock 
Exchange and later took a tour 
on the floor. During registra- 
tion, members of the club were 
involved in the promotion of 
credit cards. Although they were 
accused of huckstering, there 
was. experience gained, mem- 
bers said. Sales skills were prac- 
ticed as well as public relations, 
record-keeping and establishing 
credit. An investment game in 
which cash prizes were awarded 
was held during first semester, 
and is currently being played by 





certain finance classes and by 
several club members. 

The last meeting was at 
the Rat — the turnout was poor, 
but the enthusiasm was good, 
members said. 

Club members said they need 
the knowledge and expertise of 
the professors in helping run the 
newly formed club. 

Underclassmen are especially 
encouraged to get involved. Two 
of the initiators are graduating, 
and the club is going to need 
some leaders. Club leaders said it 
is a great opportunity to get 
involved and to help build and 
establish a successful club for St. 
Michael's. They said funds are 
available for any new ideas, and 
they are open to suggestions 
which could develop into legiti- 
mate activities. There will be a 
meeting next Wednesday, 


‘March 19, at Cheray Science 


Hall, Room 107, from 6 p.m. to 7 
p.m. to discuss club events. 


Date Rape 
Workshop 


Seventy percent of rapes are 
“acquaintance rapes.” Fifty per- 
cent of rapes occur within the 
home or apartment, which 
includes dorm rooms. Linda 
Hollingdale will head a work- 
shop concerning rape, specifi- 
cally addressing rapes that occur 
on dates. The workshop is for 
men and women. It will be held 
Wednesday, March 19, at 6:30 
p-m. in Bergeron Education Cen- 
ter, Rooms B and C. For more 
information contact Linda Holl- 


_ingdale at the Student Resource 


Center, ext. 2547. 


Sometimes youneed | 
more than a degree. 
You need skills. 








WV Word 
Processing 


4 Typing 
4 Office 
Accounting _ 


Wf Office 
Management 


(¥ Business 
Communications 


Enjoy summer in Vermont 
and get the skills you need. 


These days employers expect some knowledge of basic office skills. 
At Champlain College’s Summer Office Skills Program, you can get all 
the practical skills you'll need to land a rewarding job in the field of 


your choice. . .in just two months. 







Champlain 
\College 
163 So. Willard St. 
P.O. Box 670 


Burlington, VT 05402 
(802) 658-0800, Ext. 312 





g NAME 
9 avpress 


PHONE (Day) 


§ YES! I'd like to advance my career 
this summer. Please send more information 
on the Summer Office Skills Program 


Mail To: Mary Lynne Isham, Champlain College 
1 P.O. Box 670. Burlington. VT 05402 
ee Se ee 


Champlain College 


= Summer 


3 Office Skills 


a Program 





| 


ee cane ren enol 


(Evening) 
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SAINT MICHAEL’S COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSION 1986 - 


UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAM 


REGULAR SESSION - JUNE 30-AUGUST 8 


EARLY SESSION - MAY 19-JUNE 27 
ALL UNDERGRADUATE COURSES - 3 CREDITS - EXCEPTIONS NOTED. 


ST Se 2 : 
EARLY SESSION - May 19-June 27 (6 weeks) PROF. AFTERNOON CLASSES (MONDAY THRU THURSDAY) 
SPSS ASSL TS —_— Bole NT beteeborddihe br coptbdird aiscmieda sa bb teak seni, seach INC aNe ea eee ats 
MORNING - 8:00-9:15 A.M. 12:50-2:25 p.m. 
PH 103 Intro. to Philosophical Problems Peter Tumulty PS 101 General Psychology 
PO 203 American Foreign Policy George Olgyay 2:35-4:10 p.m. 


William Garrett JO 101 Intro. to Mass Communications 
Jennie Verstegg 


Richard Kuklis 


SO 303 The Family 
EC 103 Principles of Economics* 
BU 305 Marketing 


9:25-10:45 a.m. 
CL 211 Classical Mythology: 
The Divinities of Greece and Rome 


EVENING CLASSES (MONDAYS AND THURSDAYS) 


4:45-8:15 p.m. 
PH 201 Philosophy of Human Nature 


James Conley HI 205 Early Modern Europe 


EC 101 Principles of Economics* 
AR 205 Drawing ! 
MA 101 Finite Mathematics 


9:25 a.m.-12:05 p.m. 


SP 103 105 Introduction to Spanish (6 cr.) 


10:50 a.m.-12:05 p.m. 

BI 100 Contemporary Biology 
EN 213 Genres: Drama 

PY 101 Astronomy 


John Carvelias 
Lance Richbourg 
Rick Cleary 


Kathleen Rupright/ 
Clorinda Keller 


Richard DiLorenzo 
Nick Durso 
Edward Foley 


RS 228 Christian Bioethics 


CH 100 Chemistry for Changing Times 


SO 201 Introductory Sociology 
EC 231 Business and Government 
PH 213 Experimental Psychology 


TUESDAYS 4:45-8:00 P.M. (MAY 20-AUGUST 5, INC.) 


RS 120 Introduction to Christianity 


PO 211 Foreign Policy of the U.S.S.R. 


* Students may enroll in both courses 


REGULAR SESSION - JUNE 30-AUGUST 8 (6 WEEKS) 


Barry Krikstone 


Andrea Beaderstadt 


Carl Zeno 

Thomas Andersen 
Fr. Edward Mahoney 
Stephan Kellner 
Vincent Bolduc 
‘Herb Kessel 

Robert Lavallee 


Joseph Kroger 
George Olgyay 


MORNING - 8:00-9:15 A.M. 


AR 203 Two Dimensional Design/Theory and 


Fundamentals of Art 


Hi 201 Growth of the American Nation 


MU 201 History of Jazz 
BU 309 Business Law 


Daily - 8:00-10:40 a.m. (June 30 thru July 18) 


BU 141 Financial Accounting 


Daily - 8:00-10:40 a.m. (July 21 thru August te ‘Richard Kuklis 


BU 143 Menegane Accounting 


8:00-9:15 a.m. - (Monday thru Friday) 
CH 207 Organic Chemistry (4 cr. + Lab Fee) 


Lance Richbourg _ 


Norb Kuntz 
Paul LeClair 
Norman Walker 


Richard Kuklis 


Michael Gianni 


(Lab - Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday - 9:15 a.m.-12:00 noon) 


9:25-10:40 a.m. 
SO 403 Criminology 


PO 201 Intro. to American National Government 


HU 101 Classical Civilization 
MA 103 Elements of Calculus 


10:50 a.m.-12:05 p.m. 
RS/HI 331 American Catholicism 


Fred Maher 

John Hughes’ 
James Conley 
Vincent Naramore 


AFTERNOON CLASSES (MONDAY THRU THURSDAY) 


12:50-2:25 p.m. 


PH 201 Philosophy of Human Nature 
RS 212 Who Was Jesus? (Christology) 
JO 101B Intro. to Mass Communication 


2:35-4:10 p.m. 


CH 100 Chemistry for Changing Times 


PS 220 Social Psychology 


SPECIAL (JULY 21-AUGUST 8) - 8:00-10:40 A.M. 


BI 100 Contemporary Biology 


_ EVENING CLASSES (MONDAY AND THURSDAY) 


4:45-8:15 p.m. 


HU 201 Renaissance - Reformation 

HI 121 The Modern Middle East: An Introduction 

PS 205 Developmental Psychology 
-PY 101B Astronomy 


BY ARRANGEMENT 


DR 371 Stagecraft Workshop (3-6 cr.) 


DR 373 Actor’s Workshop (3-6 cr.) 


8:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. (June 30-July 25) 


CH 499 Internship (3 cr.) 


John !zzi 
Terrence Tilley 


~. Chris McClure 


Katherine Olgiati 
Jeff Adams 


Daniel Bean 


_ William Tortolano | 


Frank Nicosia | 
Robert Lavallee 
Edward Foley 


Donald Rathgeb 
Donald Rathgeb 


Michael Gianni/ 
Katherine Olgiati 





ain 


ia 


Terrence Tilley 
James Case 

Barry Krikstone 
Andrea Beaderstadt 


PH 203 Ethics 

PS 203 Behavior Modification 

JO 313 International Communications and 
The Foreign Press 


8:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. (June 30-August 22) 
CH 499 Internship (6 cr.) 


Tultion $125/credit ($75 Audit) 
Fees (Charged once for any or all sessions) 
Library Fee $30 - $15 for 3 cr. hrs. per semester or less 


RM. & Board-Single (6 wks.) $548 

Rm. & Board-Double (6 weeks.) $513 

Activity Fee: Non-Resident-$15 1-3 wks. res-$23 
4-6 wks. res-$35 ; 


| INR eg ie i eR eae GMC BOX Fe eerie Street 

Cl ye Dg eS UE al Die he oe Sa en eee le ioe Net ere rene eee STATS ees meat Zip 
T@leporie Neo. Ek ED HT te pe HA le ete tt Sr On teen Lt ge ee ene LD. # 
Have you attended St. Michael’s College Before? Yes______ No_____. /f Yes, When 


Are you Faculty/Staff Employee, Faculty/Staff Employee Spouse or Dependent 
Are you an Alumnus/Alumna of St. Michael’s College Will you be staying on Campus 





E. Session 





R. Session 





~— Please Forward This Registration And Deposit To: The Summer Session Office, Jemery 227 
$10 DEPOSIT PER COURSE REQUIRED WITH REGISTRATION 


Katherine Olgiati 


Pees ee eae Pe: 


Michael Gianni/ 





ee 


a” = 








eatures 
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Manpower gives optimistic hiring report 


by Lauren Boucher 
Asst. Features Editor 


Graduating seniors consider- 
ing heading out West to pursue a 
career may want to think twice 
about their geographic 
preference. . 

Manpower Inc. conducted an 
Employment Outlook Survey 
during the last two weeks in Feb- 
ruary and reported, “The outlook 
in the Western states is clearly 
lagging behind the other regions, 
and most sectors are anticipating 
a.less than favorable hiring pic- 
ture than the normal second 
quarter activity. Construction 
looks particularly slow. The best 
outlook is in the Public Adminis- 
tration field. Durable Goods 
Manufacturing is above the 
national average.” 

One the whole, however, Mit- 


chell S. Fromstein, president of 
Manpower Inc., said, “Hiring 
plans are staging a rebound from 
the sluggish trend which pre- 
vailed in the firm’s past two 
quarterly surveys.” 

Fromstein said hiring 
increases were strongest in 
manufacturing, construction, 
wholesale/retail establishments, 
and the finance, real estate and 
insurance sector. He said, "The 
Service job sector, which has 
seen steady growth for two years, 
is now levelling off.” 

NON-DURABLE GOODS 
MANUFACTURING: These 
manufacturers reflect a remarka- 
ble uniform pattern unclouded 
by regional differences. The 
West lags behind while the 
Midwest is rebounding back 
from previous declines. 

DURABLE GOODS MAN- 
UFACTURING: Stronger hir- 


ing patterns and fewer 
reductions than any time in the 
past year are forecasted. The 
trend for these firms is evenly 
spread throughout the country. 
WHOLESALE/RETAIL: 
firms are expressing an optimistic 
forecast, especially in the Midwest 
where the industry is approaching 
the favorable levels of mid-1984. 
FINANCE, INSURANCE 
& REAL ESTATE: This is the 
most optimistic quarter since 
mid-1979. There will be more hir- 
ing in the Northeast than in any 
other quarter in history. 
EDUCATION — PUBLIC 
& PRIVATE: In this low-activity 
period only 12 percent of those 
interviewed expect to add staff, 
while 7 percent plan staff cut- 
backs. The outlook is negative in 
the Midwest, where only 9 per- 
cent plan additions while 12 per- 
cent will reduce employment. 


Industry Category | Increase 


Mining 


Decrease 
% 


Net 
(Inc.-Dec.) 
% 





Construction 





Manufacturing— 
Durable Goods 





Manufacturing— 
Nondurable Goods 





Transportation & 
Public Utilities 





Wholesale & 
Retail Trade 





Finance, Insurance 
& Real Estate 





Education— 
Public & Private 





ut 
Services 





Public Administration 
a 











All Industries 














SMC senior’s specialty is fashion | 


Fine arts student has design experience, plans to have fashion career 


by Bill Anderson 


From the early days of the cave- 


man up to the present, man has 


been wearing and tearing some 


Sais 


kind of clothing. Clothes are a 


must if you wish to walk down the 


street without getting arrested. 


- Clothes also protect our bodies 


from. the 


nature. So most of us get up in 


‘themorning, throw on a few gar- 


ments, and out the door we go, 
conditioned by years of training to 
forget about what we are wearing. 


’ When it rains, we appreciate our 


raincoats, but otherwise we leave 
them in our closets to gather dust. 
At the end of the day, our clothes 
can be found in the laundry, which 
will be taken for granted until 
someone can’t find the pullover 
sweatshirt he wore last week. 
But not everyone participates 
in the use and abuse of the ordi- 


_nary clothing process. Meet Britt 


_make a statement,” 


Fitzgerald, senior fine arts student 
and fashion designer at St. 
Michael's. “I dress each day to 
explained 
Fitzgerald about her dressing 
style. - 
Fitzgerald has been designing 
clothes since she was in elemen- 
tary school. “I wore miy first dress 
that I made myself in grammar 
schook,” she explained. “It was 
very embarrassing. 

“My mother taught me ane to 
sew when I was very young,” said 
Fitzgerald, “and I used to go up to 
my room, go crazy with the mate- 
rials, and make many different 
kinds of dolls and puppets.” 

By junior high school she was 
well on her way fashioning 
clothes through patterning con- 
versions. She made her own 
summer clothes and designed her 
own prom dresses in high school. 

Fitzgerald, originally from Lyn- 
nfield, MA, entered St. Michael's 
four years ago as a biology stu- 
dent. So what's a fashion designer 
doing studying biology? “I don’t 
doing studying biology? "I didn’t 
have the confidence 1 needed; | 
applied to arts schools in high 


* 


Pe Pee 
demi ts meres ey 


harsh elements of | 


school, but I just wasn’t sure | 
could do it,” she said. When asked 
if fashion designing was in the 
back of her mind as a career all 
along, she answered, ‘No, design- 
ing clothes, dresses and outerwear 
was always just a hobby for me.” 
By the time her sophomore 
year rolled around Fitzgerald was 
finished with biology and changed 
her major to psychology. She said 
she considered studying art ther- 
apy. “I worked in a nursing 
home,” she said, “and I. always 


wanted to use my art actively in ~ 


my career.” 

Sure enough, by the second 
semester of her sophomore year 
she changed her major to fine 
arts. Participating in the work- 
study program at St. Michael's for 
the last two years, Fitzgerald has 
become involved designing 
clothes for the Drams Club. She 
was the assistant designer for the 
productions “Elizabeth I” and 
“Street Scenes” last year and was 
promoted to head designer for the 
production “Woyzeck” last fall. 
After her involvement with the 
Drama Club, Fitzgerals decided, 
“This is it, this is what I want to 
do.” 

After deciding to make a career 
of fashion designing, Fitzgerald 
went to work developing her own 
style. She explained, “I want to 
take traditional lines, the way a 
dress falls, the form it takes, the 
shape and contour and give them 
a 1980s look.” 

Fitzgerald said designers are 
constantly taking things from the 
past. The big-sleeved, bulky, over- 
sized look of the 80s is really only 
.a repeat of fashion in the past. 
“Fabrics may change, and lines 
may change, but there's only so 
many ways to dress the body,” she 
said. 

“There is no proper way to 
dress the body,” Fitzgerald said. 
“Mixing and matching color and 
texture is always important, but 
outside this it’s just trend vs. make 
your own trend,” she said. Fitzge- 
rald said she hopes to use fashion 
history as a base to create her own 
look for the 1980s. She admitted, 


“Sometimes I reach a dead end, 


but times change, trends change, 


and you really can’t run out of 


ideas.” 

Interested in furthering her 
knowledge and experience in 
fashion designing, Fitzgerald 


enrolled at the Motserrat School — 


of Visual Art, in Veverly, MA, last 
summer to take a course called 
Fashion Illustration. She also took 
a course called Historic Costume 
for the Stage, offered at Univer- 
sity of Vermont last fall. Fitzge- 
rald said she just cannot seem to 


get enough of fashion designing. | 


She said, “You can tell a lot about 


a person by the way he dresses.” ° 


she added, “I’ve talked to many 
women, and I always bring the 
clothes subject up.” To keep her 
hand in at artistic design, Fitzge- 
rald works as a stitcher during the 
summer for Doyle Sailmakers in 
Marblehead, MA. She performs 
all aspects of sail repair for a var- 


‘get to work. 


iety of sails. 

Fitzgerald will graduate this 
spring with a bachelor’s degree in 
fine arts, with hopeful plans for 
the future. She has constructed 
more than 50 original designs and 
said she is eager to graduate and 
"I have masses of 
material waiting for me in my 
room, but I have. to complete myu 
room, but I have to complete my 
classes before I can get too excited 
about designing,” she said. 

Fitzgerald said her plans for the 
immediate future are to continue 
designing and to put her estab- 
lished originals.in stores working 
in consignment. She said “I know 
I won't make much money at first, 
but I need to establish my clien- 
tele.” She said she hopes to have 
her dresses displayed in fashion 
stores in Winooski, Boston and 
New York to start with. A 
number of Fitzgerald’s designs 
will be displayed at The Closet 


Case, a boutique in Winooski. She 
said she hopes to have four or five 
pieces commissioned to create a 
series of original designs under 
her own label “Britt” on display by 
graduation. 

Last fall, three of her original 
fall fashion designs were dis- — 
played at a studio show in the 
McCarthy Art Gallery for Fitzge- 
rald’s senior seminar project. She 
said “Professor Rathgeb gave me 
some very positive feedback, and I 
was happy about the outcome.” 

Fitzgerald's plans for the dis- 
tant future entail opening a spe- 
cialty store in fashion designing 
where she could collaborate with 
four different designers and cater 
to a specific clientele. “I don’t 
want to mass-produce even 
though I know that’s where the 
money is,” she said. “I want spe- 
cific clients, so I can dress them by 
their personalities; 1 want people 
to put on the clothing I make and 


Cont. on p. 10 


Vending machines in N.FH., 
Vt. renting video cassettes 


_ by Diane White 


“Videomania” is spreading! Variety magazine reported that 
last year more people rented video cassettes than went to the 
movies. An estimated $5 billion re year is spent on video rentals 


and purchases. 


In response to the increasing popularity of videos, United 
States Video Vending Corp. has initiated a way to increase the 
accessibility of videos. The plan makes the need for videocassette 


stores minimal. 


The corporation rents and sells video cassettes through vend- 
ing machines. The vending machines operate with the insertion 
of a credit card. The consumer inserts a credit card and presses a 
button to select a video. The transaction canbe completed in less 


than a minute. 4 


When the consumer returns the video the machine computes 
the fee and issues a sales receipt. If the customer does not return 
the video within seven days, he or she is charged the full price for 
the purchase of the cassette. The fee for the rental or purchase of 
videos is included in the customer’s credit card bill. 

Currently, the United States Video Vending Corporation owns 
54 such machines. The machines are located in convenience 
stores, grocery stores, fast-food restaurants and hotel lobbies. 
They are all located in Vermont and New Hampshire. The 
company hopes to expand its operation into Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Illinois, Florida and Canada. 
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by Lisa Lavoy 


For some the completion of a 
four-year college career is the 
end of formal education. For 
others it is merely the begin- 
ning. For these individuals, edu- 
cations toward careers in law 
may be the next step. The Stan- 
ley Kaplan Educational Center 
in the Woolen Mill in Winooski 
can help prepare those who plan 
to go on to graduate school. 

To be accepted into law 
school a student must take a set 
of tests called LSATs. It is a pro- 
cess similar to a high school stu- 
dent taking SATs to gain 
admission to college. 

Gordon McCurdy, administra- 
tor at the Stanley Kaplan Educa- 
de tise Center, said there are five 
54 basic parts to the LSAT. They 
are: basic reasoning; reading- 

comprehension; logical reason- 
ing, which tests the logical 
structure of an argument; logic 
games, which require the stu- 
dent to organize an argument 
out of given data; and lastly 
ithere is a writing exercise. 
j McCurdy said the LSAT tests 
skills such as analysis, writing, 
fand reasoning, that will be 
fee cequired as a lawyer. 
& The educational center offers 
eight classes to help prepare for 
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“The lift ticket to Moonlight in Vermont.’ 
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Bolton Valley , 


710pm ’ 
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are only one-third of a course. 
There is a home-study package 
and supplementary material 
such as tapes which reinforce the 


e 3 


for eight weeks and is usually 
Sy scheduled nine to 10 weeks 
gee@ before an LSAT exam is sche- 
duled to be administered. 

McCurdy said the program at 
a the educational center is not 
# simply learning the technique of 
how to take the exam. “The pro- 
gram trains the student in skills 
needed for the long run,” said 
McCurdy. “We train in reading 
comprehension, how to analyze 
a written passage; we train in 
the skills necessary to succeed in 
school and as an attorney,” said 
McCurdy. 





Consult “The Specialist” in business: 


Bentley College eTr-te UE} c= ~~ Tod aTete) 


* Five distinctive programs offered: — M.S. in Accountancy 
— M.S. in Computer Information Systems 
— M.S. in Finance — 
— M.S. in Taxation 
— MBA with a choice of 8 ieanene 
e Accountancy 
e Business Economics 


* Full time or part-time study 










%* Full tuition graduate assistantships 
* Financial aid and housing e Finance 
* Located just 9 miles from Boston 


%& Open to all undergraduate majors 


e Intemational Business - 
¢ Marketing 
e Taxation 


Bm the LSAT. However, the classes _ 


s class..lectures. The course .cuns, 


¢ Computer Information Systems 


e Human Resources Management 


While he said he could not 
guarantee that anyone will 
achieve higher scores because of 
taking the course, McCurdy said 
on the average students involved 
in the program score higher 
than the national average. LSAT 
are scored according to a range 
of 10 to 50 points. In 1982 9,433 
students responded to a survey 
done by the educational center. 
The national average was a score 
of 30.5 while the students who 
were involved in the educational 


center program averaged 36.5. 


McCurdy said to be accepted 
into law school a student needs 
three things. He or she must 
have a good college grade point 
average, must hve taken an 
LSAT, and must have completed 
an application for admission to 
the law school. McCurdy sug- 
gested that students talk with 
professors so the professors can 
write recommendations which 
truly reflect the student, if 
recommendations are requested 
by the law school. McCurdy also 
suggested the student spend 
time writing good essays, as 
practice for when he or she will 
have to write in law school. 

McCurdy made other sugges- 
tions a student can follow to help 
improve scores on, the LSAT. 
McCurdy named studying out of 
an LSAT sample booklet as the 
first alternative. McCurdy said 
the self-help method relies 
entirely on the student and moti- 
vation is,an important factor. 
McCurdy said 15. percent to 20 


percent of those-involved in. the: 


program at the educational cen- 
ter originally tried the.self-help 
method. 

McCurdy said most students 
get involved with the program 
at the educational center in the 
spring of junior year, so that 


‘Center sharpens skills 
[: for LSAT 


LSAT scores are ready for the 
fall. This also enables the stu- 
dent to take the LSAT over if he 
or she is not satisfied with the 
original scores. 


To get the most out of the 
course the student is advised to 
attend the orientation for the 
program. This will get the stu- 
dent “off to a flying start,” said 
McCurdy. 

The cost of the LSAT course is 
$400 plus a $50 deposit for the 
home-study package. The dep- 


osit is returned at the end of the — 


course when the package is 


returned. McCurdy said scholar-— 
ships are offered and are based — 


on need. These scholarships are 
available only to those who 
receive grant aid from the stu- 
dent’s school. A letter from the 
financial aid office of the college 
is required. 

McCurdy advised that when 


+ 
tio 


tee 


he é 


ae 


preparing for an exam the stu- 


dent should use strategic read- 
ing. This means the student 
should not read the text as a 
novel. McCurdy said the student 


should read the introductionand | 


conclusion first and then the 
body of the text so he or she can 
better analyze the material. 


McCurdy recommended that — 


when studying the student 
should adhere to a schedule that 
allows the student to take 10 


minutes out of each hour to — 


totally relax. 
For those taking the LSAT 


McCurdy recommended using a — 


common-sense approach to the” 


exam. He said the’ student Me 


should get used to working in — 


the morning because that is 
when the exam is given. 
McCurdy suggested the student 
eat well and be well rested on 
exam day, and that he or she 
treat the exam seriously. 


Fitzgerald wants designs under 


own label 
Cont. from p. 9 


realize that they won't see this on 
anyone else.” 

Fitzgerald plans on catering 
specifically to the businesswomen 
— the executives who are looking 
for a new, different look for the 
1980s. She said, “I always want to 


Name 





Street 


City 


College 


Major 


Bentley College 


Graduate School 
Waltham, MA 02254 


Yes, I'd like to learn more. Please send me 
information on the following programs: 


C1 MLS. in Accountancy 


CL) M.S. in Computer 
Information Systems 


O) Master in Business Administration 


I am interested in: 0 Full-time study 
C) Part-time study 


make enough money to live, and if 
I get rich, fine, but that’s not what 
I'm in this for.” When asked what 
her main goal for her career was, 
Fitzgerald answered, “I want to 
keep fashion designing an art; I 
don’t want my job to ever get past 
an art form.” 








CL) M.S. in Taxation 
0 MLS. in Finance 





State Zip 
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frantic dancing and dripping 
sweat dominated the scene at the Bad Manners concert 


Buster Bloodvessel, 


held at Hunt’s on Feb. 23. Photo by Bob Elsdale 


Bad Manners band 
makes good music 


by Dave Davoren 
Music Reviewer 


In my hometown of Boston there is an underground record store 
that uses the slogan “a wicked good time.” That slogan would be the 
perfect description for Bad Manners’ Feb. 23 appearance at Hunt's. 


For 75 minutes these madcap clowns from across the Atlantic ~ 


reminded the crowd of the early ‘80s ska a fusion of reggae and 
rhythm and blues played at a frantic pace explosion highlighted by 
such bands as the English Beat. 

While the group consists of 10 members it was very easy to lose 
sight of them because of their lead singer and chief clown, Buster 
Bloodvessel. A 240-pound bald maniac sportin’ a nine-inch tougue, 
Bloodvessel is probably one of the most intriguing and charismatic 
performers to visit the nightlife of Burlington. Bloodvessel came on 
stage dressed in only a pair of boxer shorts and a T-shirt, and began 
his pursuit to eliminate pounds from his hulking mass. 

Although Bad Manners may not be one of the most musically 
accomplished bands, it makes up for it with its energy and versions 
of older classics, like “Woolly Bully,” “tequila,” Todd Rundgren’s 
“Bang The Drum All Day,” and the Marlboro Man theme. These 
covers mixed in with the band’s own songs kept the dancing frantic 
and the sweat dripping. 


Burlington's own The Swtich opened the night with its lively 


garage tunes and mod image but were unable to break the crowd’s 
defenses and were treated with only polite recognition. 


south African author to 


read at Herrouet 


by William Marquess 
Special to the Defender 
Next month an important wri- 
ter comes to St. Michael’s. J. M. 
Coetzee, a South African linguist 
and teacher of literature, is best 
known in this country as the 
author of four harrowing short 
novels. As part of the ongoing 
symposium on South Africa, he 
will read from both published 
and unpublished works on 
Thursday, April 10, at 7:30 p.m. 
in Herrouet Theater. 
Coetzee’s novels throw sweep- 
ing searchlights on the human 
condition. The prisonyard image 


. seems inevitable: his characters 


are almost all, at some basic level, 
either prisoners or prisonkeep- 
ers. The lights flash, momentar- 
ily freezing some of them in 
Opression, some in submission, 
some trying to escape. Often the 
moving shadows make it difficult 
to know who holds the keys. 


Although Coetzee’s frighten- 


ing stories about oppression and 
rebellion may well arise from pol- 
itical realities in South Africa, 
only one of them provides com-, 
pletely identifiable settings irf 
place and time. His first novel, 
Dusklands (1974), consists of two 
narratives: first, the account of a 
demented American invovled in 
propaganda for the war in Viet- 
nam; then, a “translation” of the 
adventures of a South African 
ancestor, 
named Jacobus Coetzee who in 
1760 led a brutal foray into 
unknown country, sowing death 
and discord among the Bushmen. 
Coetzee never explains the link 
between the two stories — he 
approaches almost always by 
indirections — but the juxtaposi- 
tion suggests that colonialism is 
not dead. It lives not only in the 
American experience in Sou- 
theast Asia, but also in the guilty 
conscience of old Jacobus Coet- 
zee’s descendants, who continue 
to watch (or abet) the mistreat- 
ment of the descendants of the 
Bushmen. 

The geographical and tem- 
poral outlines of Coetzee’s other 
novels are less certain. In The 
Heart of the Country (1976) 


Cuts is nonconformist 


by Scott Lewis 
Defender Staff 


The air of expectation and 
curiosity was preval nt Thurs- 
day, Feb. 20, as The Cuts 
mounted the stage to perform 
their non-stop dance attack 
‘music at Nectar’s. The Burling- 
ton trio has consistently gar- 
nered full house crowds at 
Hunt's, and has_ recently 
returned from road appearances 
in some of New York City’s not- 
‘able clubs, mainly the Zulu 
lounge and CBGB's. 

The band consists of bassist 
and lead vocalist Dave Dano, 
keyboard and saxophone wizard 
Eric Jacobs, and guitarist Frank 
Egan. Now comes the hard part 
— how to classify their music. 
Instead of grappling with this 


endeavor myself, I turned to the 
band members to answer this 
question, and the replies were 
quite interesting. Dano des- 
cribes the Cuts’ music as “‘dance- 
oriented rock with shark-like 
drive.’ And this description can 
only be understood if you have 
seen the band, or enjoyed its self- 
titled album, which was released 
in the summer of 1985. 

The Cuts are different in that 
they do not conform to an image 
of how a band is supposed to be 
set up. They are not your tradi- 
tional combo by any means. Jac- 
obs explains that people arrive 
at a show with preconceptions, 
and they are “usually taken aback 
when they find that those con- 
ceptions are wrong.’ Egan 


-further explains that, “People 


aren't used to seeing a band 


without a drummer, or the head- 
phones, but once we play, they 
begin to see beyond this.” 
Although the band uses a drum 
machine, this technology is used 
quite well, and actually adds to 
the effect of their music. “We 
like to think of our music as 
tomorrow's Top 40, much like 
how the Police redefined Top 40 
in the ’80s,” Jacobs said. 

So much for the makeup and 
musical philosophies of the band 
members; it’s their music that’s 
the issue. “The Raised Eye- 
brow,” their punchy, traditional 
opener, is a song that brings 
people off of the bar stools and 
out of the restrooms, and onto 
the dance floor. It’s that simple; 
you just want to dance to this 
song. It can be found on their 


Cont. on p. 12 





a Boer huntsman ‘ 


presents the first-person narra- 
tive of a young woman immured 
in an isolated South African farm 
in an unspecified time, domi- 
nated by a cruel father who seems 
to have driven her mother to an 
early death. “Seems” is the key 
word: indeterminacy governs the 
novel. Given only the young 
woman's droning recitation of 
facts, fantasies and realizations 
distorted by her desperately 





limited perspective, it is hard to 
tell exactly what has happened 
and what is happening. Although 
the voice is barer than anything 
in Faulkner, the subject and tech- 
nique are distinctly Faulknerian; 
here Miss Emily Grierson finally 
gets to tell her side of the story, 
and the result is predictably 
baffling. 

It is clear, though, that Coete- 
Cont. on p. 1 


Applications for editorial positions 
of The Defender staff are now being 
acepted for the 1986-87 academi 


year. 
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Lewis or Denise Wheeler at Jhe 
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Phonothon brings together 
alumni and funds for SMC 


by Meg Purcell 
Defender Staff 


On March 4 and 5 a number ot 
recent St. Michael’s graduates 
volunteered for the New York 
and New Jersey “phonothons” 
which were organized by SMC’s 
Development Office. About 
$21,000 was raised for SMC. 

“Peer to peer solicitation is very 
effective,” remarked associate 
director of development, Regina 
Lynch. Lynch informs alumni of 
the upcoming phonothons and 
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asks them to volunteer their time. 
These volunteers then call other 
alumni in the area for financial 
support. This support usually 
comes in the form of a three-year 
pledge. These phonothons are 
normally held in or near major 
cities. 

Lynch said the evenings prove 
to be a lot of fun for those volun- 
teering. She said the alumni enjoy 
the opportunity to get in touch 
with old schoolmates. 

The New Jersey phonothon 
was co-chaired by Vinnie D’An- 
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gelo, class of 85, and Mike Pecca, 
class of 80. Carolyn O'Toole, class 
of '84, and Rob Spawn, class of 
’82, co-chaired the evening in 


‘New York. Both groups made a 


strong showing. Cathy Clinton, 
class of ’85 participated in the 
New Jersey phonothon and 
brought in the largest single 
pledge, of $3,000. 

Funds raised from these events. 
said Lynch, go to both the Annual 
Fund and the Campaign for 
Excellence. The Annual Fund. 
said Lynch, consists of money 
delegated to wherever the need is 
greatest. 


TERM PAPER BLUES 





Tis the season for research papers and thesis assign- 
ments. Some topics are apparently more Inspiring than 


others. 


file photo 


Cuts to appear at Hunt’s at end of March 


Cont. from p. 11 


album, and has been a favorite of 
fans and local radio stations 
alike. Other notable songs in- 
cluded “Tomorrow's Woman,” 
which Dano describes as a song 
about 
treat people who are a little less 
strong.” It’s a danceable tune 
with a strong, important mes- 
sage. “The Gift” is an anthem of 
daily life, addressing those little 
and notso little things that make 
life unbearable. One can also not 
help getting a lump in the throat 


“how unfarily you can. 


when the band performs “No 
Pains,” a haunting composition 
about lost love and hurt feelings. 
Along with these songs, and the 
countless others in the band’s 
repertorie, there were some cov- 
ers, such as the N-Zones’ “Wally 
Rides the Ferry,” and the old 
Decentz tune, “Seems so.”’ 

The Cuts is a band that is 
growing, with an album that has 
been written up in Billboard 
_ Magazsne and continual appear- 
‘ances outside Vermont. Its 
future plans include the record- 


S. African novelist reviewed... . 


Cont. from p. 11 


zee does not see territories and 
races as the only victims of 
colonization; in the heart of the 
country, women become strongh- 
olds of male imperialism. The 
speaker of Waiting for the Bar- 
barians (1980), Coetzee’s most 
compelling novel, is an aging 
magistrate on the frontier of an 
unnamed Empire. After decades 
of sleepy peace, distant authori- 


ties have decided to make his 


insignificant town an outpost in 
the ongoing effort to subdue the 
ever-threatening (but seldom 
seen) barbarians beyond the 
walls. Stormtroopers conduct 
raids, take innocent prisoners, 


When price is an object. 


and terrorize them in needless 
interrogation; they kill one harm- 
less old man and leave his daugh- 
ter half-blind and crippled. The 
magistrate finds her begging on 
the street and. takes her in. 
Driven by emotions that he can- 
not articulate — compassion? 
guilt? aimless eroticism? — he 
tends to her. wounds in a ritual 
cleansing (he wonders of her. or 
of himself) and eventually risks 
his life and position by returning 
her to her people. His baffled 
humanity is surely preferable to 
the bestiality of the imperial sold- 
iers, and yet he knows that he too 
has used the girl for his own ends, 
as a means of expiation for his 
complicity in the crimes of 
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ing of a four-song tape later in 
March. The band members also 
hope to play such venues as The 
Ritz in New York, as well as 
playing on college campuses. 
“We would definitely like to play 


.More on the area’s campuses,” 


said Egan. So if you're ever fed 
up with the same old routine of 
downtown life, or the predicta- 
ble keg parties that seem to be a 


stagnant tradition, come on out 


and give these boys” a_listen. 
They will be appearing at Hunt s 
March 28-29. 


Empire. We cannot help consid- 
ering Waiting for the Barbarians 
at some level as the effort of a 
white male South African to — 
understand his own position; — 


more deeply, it is a searching o 
fable about oppression a Ss 


consequences. : 
Coetzee’s most recent hare 
Life & Times of Michael K- 
(1983), is at once the most relent- 
lessly realistic of his works and 
the most hopeful. Hope clings to 
slender threads in this world, 
though. Michael K (the name 
suggests Kafka, whose spirit 
haunts most of Coetzee’s work), a 


gardener, a good but mentally — 


dim protagonist, wanders 
through the bludgeoned lands- 
cape of a South Africa torn by 
some future civil war. His only 
loyalty is to is mother, whose 
ashes he eventually spreads on 
the little piece of land that he 
doggedly tries to cultivate as the 
country self-destructs around 
him. Eating -insects, drinking 
dew, he is a Hunger Artist who 
succeeds, in a starkly limited 
measure, by refusing to submit 
to the force-feeding of his 
society. 

Be forewarned: Coetzee sel- 
dom turns his searchlights on 
pleasant s-enes. His stories 
always contain some fable of sur- 
vival, and he renders the strug- 
gle in the starkest terms. It is a 
dirty, bloody spectacle. Coetzee’s 
style embodies this timeless 
wasteland: always simple, often 
harsh or flat, usually proceeding 
in the relentless present tense, it 
portrays the world as a dark 
maze that we seem~to have 
created for ourselves but whose 
paths we no longer can decipher. 
These slender novels (none_ 
longer than 200 pages) propose 
no easy way out. But they 
explore the heart of darkness in 
language that may show us a way 
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Defense | is key for men’s lax season 





SP 


by Dave Davoren 
Asst. Sports Editor 


When the St. Michael’s men’s § 


lacrosse team takes the field at 
Plymouth State College on April 


~ 3, it will be attempting to con- 


- 


tinue the ways which have led § 


this infant program to a second- 
place finish in the Cox Confer- 
ence last year. 


Jeff Culkin, head coach, said | 


his team is ready to assume the 
role of conference champion des- 
pite the team being in its fourth 
“year as a varsity sport. Culkin and 
his players are pinning their 
hopes on the quick development 
of a young and inexperienced 
defense to complement a strong 
midfield and attack. “If the 
defense gels we'll be right in the 
middle of things,” said Culkin. 
Considered last year as one of 
the team’s strong points, the loss 
of All-Conference defenseman 
- Kriss Gulbrandsen, Frank Biotti 
-and Chris Foley have left Culkin 
with the task of repairing the 
corps. “We'll have to rebuild 
from scratch,” said Culkin. This 
rebuilding task will use co- 


captain Brian Pietz as its base. 





Pietz, a two-year starter, will 


- anchor-a starting crew probably 


- consisting of himself, Steve Mer- 
cik and Kevin McCulloch. 
Adding to the defensive prob- 
lem will be the replacement of 
goalie Rusty Miller lost to gra- 


Women’s 





orts 
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The men’s lacrosse team ended last season in second place in the Cox Conference. 
They had a 7-4 final record. This season the eights open up against New Hampshire 


College on April 5. 


duation. In his three years with 
the team Miller had developed 
into a stabilizing force in the 
defense. The formidable task of 
replacing Miller will be up to 
Robert Lamson and freshman 
Richard Kelley. 


lax needs 


by Debby Gavron 
Sports Copy Editor 


For the second time in two sea- 
sons, the women’s lacrosse team 
will be without its scoring leader. 
The 1985 season brought them to 
the field without the 1984 all-star 
leader Lynn Taplin, this time 
however, Kathy McNabb is miss- 
ing. McNabb led with 56 of the 
team’s 114 total points. 

According to Head Coach Todd 
Wadsworth, “we need to be a bal- 
anced team this year. Last year 
Kathy scored 50 percent of the 
team goals — there was a wrong 
balance there. 

“Our three leaders will be our 
tri-captains,” said Wadsworth. 
Kate Cunningham, Kacey Connor 
and Pam Downey, are the teams 
three starting wings. “How those 
three function together,” said 
Wadsworth, “will determine our 
balance. Those three must per- 
form as one unit.” 

On the defensive side of the 
field, the net will be guarded by 
junior Lisa Kendall. Wadsworth 
said, “Lisa is our defensive anchor. 
She is the equivalent of Kathy 
McNabb (on the opposite side of 
the field).” 

Karen Grimm, Jane Healey and 
Clare Cavanaugh will also be 
_ shouldering the brunt of defen- 
sive attack this season. 

Although the set-up for the 
team may have changed since last 
year, the philosophy of Wads- 
worth has not. Skills and tech- 


- start, 


“It’s up in the air as to who will 
“said Culkin. Culkin said 
Lamson: has got the experience, 
two years, and the edge in shot 
blocking, but Kelley is a peter 
stick handler. 

While there may be question 


balance 


niques are still stressed heavily. 
Wadsworth said, “If you cannot 
catch, throw, run and cradle, the 
other team will break you down.” 

The women do not practice in 
the fall as the men do. They are 
practicing now informally. the 
women have also developed a “B” 
team this season, equivalent to a 
junior varsity team. St. Michael's 
does not offer a J.V. team, how- 
ever, the “B” team is allowed to 
practice and will have several 
games against the University of 
Vermont and Middlebury “B” 
teams as well as traveling with the 
varsity team to MA where they 
will have scrimages. 

Wadsworth said, “The “B” 
team is a way to allow those girls 
that have not played lacrosse to 
become orientated with the game. 
He said, “I think this could be the 
key to the program. This way the 
first year players will get some 
type of experience.” 


“I really think it’s fantastic. I rec- 
ruited more this season, in a way. 
We drummed up a lot of interest. 
At one count we had 109 inter- 
ested, now we have 47,” said 
Wadsworth. 

Anne Noone, the women’s 
field hockey coach this past fall is 
the “B” team coach, while John 
Carvellas is entering his fourth 
year as assistant coach for the var- 


sity team. The first 


home game for the Knights is 
April 5, when they host New 


.England College. 


‘tending departments, 


marks in the defense and goal- 
there 
seems to be little, if any, question 
as to the strength of the midfield 
and attack positions. 

The midfield corps has eight 
returning lettermen bolstering 











its ranks, and Culkin cited their 
defensive abilities as their key to 
success. The number-one line 


"will be co-captain Kurt Prouty. 


Thomas Wendt and Kenny 
O'Brien. Culkin said each of 
these players is excellent defen- 
sively. Culkin’s most- offensive 
line will be Rob Phelan. Jim 
McCormack, and either Mike 
Petrosillo or Andy Kuczo. Phe- 
lan finished twelfth in the league 
in scoring with 21 goals and 10 
assists and received post-season 
honors. McCormack also 
received post-season honors last 
year for his performance. 

St. Michael’s greatest strength 
may lie in the players who will 
fill the attack position.-The star- 
ters will be Ray Roch. Mike Rid- 
dell and -one~ undetermined 
player. Roch finished seventh in 
league scoring with 33 goals and 
five assists, and he was named to 
the All-Conference team. He 
also became the first St. 
Michael’s player to earn Cox 
Conference player of the week 
honors. Riddell’s credentials are 
almost as impeccable. He fin- 
ished thirtheenth in scoring as a 
freshman last year. Culkin called. 
him the catalyst for the team. 
The other spot will be filled by 
one of five candidates who Cul- 
kin described as all being excel- 
lent players. 





- New England Gollece is the first Spon for the 
women’s lacrosse team this season, visiting Winooski on 
April 5. Last year the women defeated N.E.C. 10-3. 
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by Scott Fletcher 
Defender Staff 


The St. Michael’s College men’s 
basketball team closed out the 
1985-86 season splitting a pair of 
= games at the Mideast Conference 
Tournament in Erie, PA the wee- 
= kend before spring break. The 
» Purple Knights lost to Philadel- 
Zphia Textile in the semi-final 
round 75-63 on Friday night. In 
ithe consolation game held Satur- 
the Knights defeated 


#11 Tournament. Any chance of 
anding that disappeared when 
the Knights lost to Philadelphia 


In the game against Philadel- 
phia Textile, Brian Young was 
high scorer for the Knights with 
20 points. George Daway added 
14 and Larry Irving had 11 
rebounds. Darren Keith, the 
Rams’ All-American forward, 
scored 23 points. 

The Knights trailed by as many 
as 12 points in the first half. They 
trimmed the deficit to 36-34 at 


not shooting badly, 47 percent for 
the first half, and Philadelphia 
Textile did not take one foul shot. 
Things evened out in the second 
half; the Knights shot poorly and 
the rams took 26 foul shots, con- 
verting 19 of them. 

The key for the Rams was the 
play of captain Jule Thomas. In 


BRIAN Young goes up for a 


foul shot in the Ross Sport 
‘Center. 


the two previous meetings of © 
these teams (both games won by 


«& — Classical Brunch 
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11:00-3:30pm 


-\WATETAWORKS 


The Champlain Mill/ Winooski, Vermont/ 655-2044 





intermission. The Knights were * 


Men third in MECC 


the home team) Thomas had shot 
3 of 19 from the floor. In the 


semi-final game. he scored 18 
points, giving the Rams the lift 


they needed to carry them past the 
Knights. 

Gus Gabriel had an interesting 
game for the Knights. The 5-foot- 
8 guard scored only five points, 
but had career highs with six 
rebounds and nine assists. 

LeMoyne got blown out by the 
host theam, Gannon, 84-66 and 
faced the Knights in the consola- 
tion game. The Knights again fell 
behind early, trailing by 12 points 
early in the first half. They trailed 
by eight at halftime. 

The Knights scored the first six 
points of the second half and 
caught the Dolphins midway 
through the second half. St. 
Michael’s shot 14 of 16 free 
throws in the game, including 
some big ones down the stretch. 
The Knights’ Mark Anderson, 
playing his last collegiate game, 


~ blocked a shot by LeMoyne’s 


Mark Heller with two seconds left 
to preserve the Knights’ 68-66 
win. 

Daway was top-scorer with 20 
points. Irving contributed his 
usual double-figure total in 
rebounds — this time with 12 — 
and added 15 points. Gus Gabriel 
tacked on 14 points. The Knights 
played without freshman forward 
Young, who did not play for per- 


sonal reasons. 
Pete Jerebko’s 14 points and 


Scott Hicks’ 12 led the Dolphins. 

The Knights also did well in 
the awards handed out by the con- 
ference. Head Coach Jim Casciano 
was named Coach-of-the-Year by 
his peers. Sophomore guard 


- Daway was a unanimous choice 


for the All-Conference First 
Team. Daway was also named 
Sophomore Player-of-the-Year. 

This was the second year in a 
row that Gannon hosted the con- 
ference tourney. 


“Of course every school wants 
to host the post-season tourney,” 
said Casciano. “We'll make a push 
for it in the spring at the league 
Meetings. 

“What might happen is we 
may go with a rotational system. 
That can be a problem if the host 
school is eliminated in the first 
round.” Casciano said, 
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JUNIOR guard Debbie Burke tries to keep the ball from 
avengers during the last home game at the Ross Sport Center. 


Close one lost to 


Keene State 73-70 ‘ 


by Kevin Flaherty 
Defender Staff 


The St. Michael’s women’s bas- 
ketball team wrapped up a 14-13 
season with a loss to Keene State 
College. The Knights tied the 
score with a minute to go but were 
unable to go into the lead. Keene 
State finished the game 73-70. 
Louann Devlin had 18 points and 
10 rebounds while Kathy Stub- 
bing added 10 rebounds. 

“The game was very well 
played at times since both teams 
were very even,” said coach Sue 
Duprat. “They really wanted to 
beat us since it was their last home 
game. We played hard but we 
didn’t get enough scoring from 
the outside. We just didn’t have 
enough to pull it out,’ said 
Duprat. 

The game was another exam- 
ple of the close battles the young 
team had all year. The Knights 
were 2-7 in games decided by 
under four points or less including 
a four point defeat to UVM and a 
two point loss to nationally 
ranked West Point. 

Duprat said “Our youngsters 
played well for us all year. We just 
wanted them to put us in games 
and have the older players win it.” 

“If things had gone alittle dif- 
ferently we could have won 20 
games,” Duprat said. “Some peo- 
ple were being nice at the begin- 
ning of the season when they said 
we might finish 500 but as the 
season went our expectations 
changed,” Duprat said. 

“Next year I think we are going 
to be better. We are looking for a 
big kid in the middle like a Don 
Maillard... If we don’t come up 
with a big kid we'll get the best we 
can. 
“We'll probably only have two 
new faces next year because I only 
want to carry 13 people instead of 


15 like this year,” continued 
-Duprat. : ; ' 


“We're willing to invest in — 
players who aren't blue chippers 
yet if we think they can be players 
in two years. As long as they can 
be learning as they are playing 
behind the other players we'll 
take a chance on them.” 

Next year’s team will be much 
more experienced and will be led 
by seniors Debbie Burke, Liz Rin- 
grose and Stubbing. 

“We should be more successful 
if this year's freshmen play like 
sophomores and not freshmen,” 
said Duprat. 

“Hopefully most of the girls 
will work during the summer on 
their game. We really want to 
improve on our transition game 
and our defense. If we keep on the 
pressure we can possibly neutral- 
ize their size,’ she continued. 

“It will be hard to measure our 
success though because we will be 
facing many new teams on our 
schedule such as LeMoyne and 
Philadelphia Textile. This year 
we played a lot of young teams 
which helped us,” Duprat said. 
She continued, “I felt terrible after 
a lot of games because we lost so 
many close ones. But, it was very 
exciting to be as competitive as we 
were with some teams.” 

“In the past we've usually 
either won it or been blown out, 
we'd always know with five min- 
utes left the outcome of the game 
but not this year.” 

The high points of the season 
were games against Bentley, 
Southern Connecticut and West 
Point although two of those 
games were losses. Duprat 
explained, “we lost to Bentley by 
One point and that was the most 
crushed I’ve ever been after a 
game because we played so well. - 

“The West Point game was 
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by Tony Flanagan 
Defender Staff 


Holding an impressive 14-9-1 
record, the St. Michael's varsity ice 
hockey team finished its best sea- 
son in the Knight's four-year his- 
_ tory. The Knights finished with a 
playoff premiere, which they lost 
to Plymouth State College. 
Head coach Lou DiMasi pre- 
_ dicted the playoff birth at the 
outset of the second semester as 
_ the team began playing incredible 
hockey, losing just four contests’ 
since January. 
The Knight's season began on 
a high note, earning two wins at 
the SUNY-Brockport tourna- 
ment, one win against Brockport 
in overtime and another facing 
Westfield in double OT. The vic- 
torious Knights returned home to 
face the Cadets of Norwich and 
received a 6-1 beating. Two games 
against Roger Williams served as 


‘Ice Knights lose to Plymouth 
‘in playoffs, end season 14-9-1 


SMC’s only relief as the Knights 
won both and then hit rock 
bottom. 

The losing streak began with a 
Quinnipiac 7-3 loss, in which 
goalies Phil Fernandez and Bill 
Frain combined to hold off 44 
shots. A close loss to Connecticut 
in which an overtime goal 
snatched the win from SMC fol- 
lowed. In the worst showing of 
the year, Trinity College walked 
all over SMc 12-2, scoring off of 
only 32 shots. As if the losing 
streak was not bad enough, New 
Hampshire College then threw a 
7-5 defeat onto the Knights, leav- 
ing them with a 4-5 first semester 
record. 

The Knights returned second 
semester and began a_ strict 
weight training plan. The team 
practiced double sessions for 
about three-fourths of the second 
semester. The Knights came back 
and served Quinnipiac with a bit 


Casciano ‘built for the future’ 


Best season since 1966-67 


by Scott Fletcher 
Defender Staff 


Before the start of the 1985-86 
season, St. Michael's College dis- 
tributed pocket schedules listing 
the games for its men’s basketball 
team. The photo front of the card 
pictured five Purple Knights sit- 
ting on a bulldozer. Across the 
bottom of the card is the despair- 
ing phrase, “BUILDING FOR 

The phrase and the photo go 
together, of course, and while it 
may be “cute” for an instant, it 
would hardly inspire one to rush 
out and order season tickets. The 
Purple Knights were 7-21 the sea- 
son before last, so the phrase was 
accurate, but why stop there? 
Instead of “BUILDING FOR 
THE FUTURE,” how about 
“THE ST. MICHAEL'S COL- 
LEGE MORGUE PROUDLY 
PRESENTS...” or “ASK NOT 
FOR WHOM THE BELL 
TOLLS...” 

Judging by the 19-10 record of 
the Purple Knights this season, it 
appears safe to say that Coach Jim 
casciano’s construction project 
proceeded a bit quicker than that 
of the new building. 

“At the beginning of the year, 
we set a goal of 18 wins,” said 
Casciano, thus proving he had 
nothing to do with the slogan. 
“Reajistically, we were pegged 
around .500, but as the year went 
on, our goals changed. We began 
looking at 20 wins and maybe an 
NCAA bid.” 

Casciano is the architect of the 
Merlin-like transformation, tak- 


ing a former Mideast Conference 
doormat to within one game of 
the league’s regular season title. 
Casciano’s achievement did not go 
unnoticed. He was voted Coach- 
of-the-Year in the Mideast Con- 
ference. 

Nineteen wins had not been 
achieved by a St. Michael's team 
since 1966-67, when an Ed Mar- 
key coached team went 23-4, one 
of only. two seasons in which a 
Purple Knight squad won 20 or 
more. A year-ago the Knights 
went 1-9 in Mideast Conference 
play, easily the worst record in the 
league. They improved that to 6-4 
this year, beating out Philadelphia 
Textile for second place behind 
league champions Gannon. 

What made the difference in 
turning the program around? 

“An important factor was the 
maturity of our returning play- 
ers,” said Casciano. “We had three 
members of the conference all- 
freshmen team last year, and all 
three got better. 

“Secondly, the acceptance of 
roles was a tremendous factor. 
Guys like Don Mailliard and Gus 
Gabriel were starters last year, 
and I used them coming off the 
bench this year and they both 
were major contributors. Mail- 
liard was never going to score a lot 
of points but he was a big factor 
on the boards. And Gus Gabriel 
(who, along with George Daway 
and JB Brown, was an_all- 
conference freshman last year) 
changes a game just by being in it. 
He always gave us a big lift when 
he got into the game.” 

Casciano said team depth was 


| Women end with a loss... 


Cont. from p. 14 
great because we were in it all the 
way and they were a nationally 
ranked team. Beating Southern 
Connecticut was a big win because 
they beat us pretty well last year.” 
“This team had great character 
and never gave up. Louann and 
Kate (Cunningham) really came 
biel, this year. Kate had sev - 

€ral operations.” 
“The only low point was the 
losing streak which most of the 
girls had never gone through 
; IONS I was a little boggled how 





well they came back.” 

The individual leaders for St. 
Michael's were Stubbing who led 
in rebounds, block shots and tied 
for scoring. Devlin shared the 
scoring honors while being 
among the leaders in rebounds 
and shooting. Burke finished 
third in scoring while finishing 
among the top in assists, 
rebounds, shooting and minutes 
played. Kelly Scannell was a top 
scorer and one of the leaders in 
steals while Ringrose led in assist, 
steals and free throws. 
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of their own medicine, in the form 
of an 8-2 victory. The Knights 
kicked off their comeback with Jay 
Bellissimo’s hat trick, while SMC 
goalie Fernandez stopped 37 
pucks from entering the crease. 

‘Although the Knights lost to © 
Middlebury 8-6 in the next match, 
SMC skated one of the best games 
of the season. Co-captain Pat Wil- 
liams earned one of his two hat 
tricks and Fernandez displayed 
another extraordinary perfor- 
mance stopping 47 goals. 

Two quick wins over Keene 
State and Framingham State 
respectively gave SMC a winning 
record once again, which they did 
not relinquish for the remainder 
of the season. Curry College came 
to town and Bellissimo fed them 
four goals single-handedly on the 
Knight's way to an 8-4 victory. 
Plymouth State followed, to 
receive a mark in their loss 
column when the line of Bellis- 
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WHY NOT SAT TCOACH SMILE, 
PAT BOY ON BUTT. 


Pretzel Logic 





The Student Resource Cen- 
ter is accepting applications 
for two student positions: 
Director of Big Brother/Big Sister 
Program and Director of Volunteer 
Services 

A letter of intent is due at the SRC. 


important te team success. 

“This year we were able to play 
10 guys without losing anything, 
no matter which five we had on 
the floor at the time. We could 
handle an injury at a position, and 
it wasn’t until we lost Don Mail- 
liard and JB Brown, two of our big 
men, that we had _ problems. 
When they went down, other 
guys were asked to do more than 
usual.” 

There were six new faces on 
the team this year, and two, junior 
Larry Irving and freshman Brian 
Young, had an immediate impact. 


Clare Cavanaugh 


for Junior Class President 


VOTE 
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Introducing HBJ’s COLLEGE OUTLINE SERIES 


The most efficient way to study: 


complete course in outline form 

key concepts clearly explained 

extensive drill and problem-solving practice 
full-length practice exams with answers 
textbook correlation table 


HBJ COLLEGE OUTLINES NOW AVAILABLE FOR: 


+ College Chemistry 

+ Intermediate Accounting 

+ Intermediate Microeconomics 

« Introduction to BASIC 

+ Introduction to Fortran 

« Principles of Economics 
Microeconomics 

+ Trigonometry 


- Analytic Geometry 

* Applied Fourier Analysis 
* Applied Vector Analysis 

* Arithmetic 

* Business Communication 
* Business Law 

- Business Statistics 

+ Calculus 


Available from: The Book Rack 
Champlain Mill 


& Harcourt Brace Jovanovich 
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Ice Knights end at 14-9-1 . 


Cont from p. 5 

simo, Williams and co-captain 
Bill Skinner contributed to all but 
one of the Knight's seven goals. 

Suffolk University broke the 
four game winning streak on the 
first of February defeating the 
Knights 6-4. 

A road trip to Pennsylvania 
produced two easy victories over 
Lehigh and Villanova. Sopho- 
more Kevin Benedix scored a hat 
trick against the Lehigh Engi- 
neers and scored two facing the 
Wildcats, while Bellissimo scored 
his third hat trick of the season. 
Dave Anderson guarded the SMC 
crease for those two games, stop- 
ping a total 52 shots. 

Still on the road, the Knights 
traveled to Hawthorne College 
where they wert met by vandalis- 








tic fans and reckless players. The 
Knight's lost that contest by just 
one goal. 

Returning home for Winter 
Weekend, the Ice Knights were 
greeted by a friendlier crowd and 
conquered Stonehill College 6-2. 
A win over NH College and a 
10-3 romp of Skidmore, in which 
Skinner shot a hat trick, followed. 
The next day, SMC received its 
first playoff birth. 

A 4-4 tie with Fairfield Univer- 
sity ended the regular season. The 
Fairfield goalie deflected 54 shots. 
SMC earned 11 penalties in this 
game to Fairfield’s six. 

Scoring only in the third period 
from a Tony Ackels solo shot and 
a Skinner-Bellissimo conversion, 
the Knights fell 4-2 against Pl 





at 8:00 pm. 





mouth State in the playoffs. 


Curry College emerged the 
overall winner of the ECAC Div- 
ision III championship, defeating 
Plymouth 5-2. 

With the close of this produc- 
tive season, St. Michael's will lose 
the talents of Williams, Skinner, 
Bill Frain, Menninger, Matt Hig- 
gins and Ted Manning. 

Frain received. praise from 
DiMasi. DiMasi said, “He showed 
dedication. He had to accept the 
toughest job of all, being the third 
string goalie for three years.” 


Winning the most games ever 
in SMC hockey history, DiMasi 
said, “We accomplished 99 per- 
cent of our goals for the season. 
The team really gave, I look at 
people being givers and takers, 
and the players were definitely 
givers.” 






STUDENTS: 


Want to make 1987 a memorable year? 


JOIN THE HILLTOP STAFF! 


Apply now for the following positions: 


* 


2 Executive Editor 


© Business Manager 


2 Photography Editor 
2 Art Editor 


Section Editors: Seniors, Activities, Organizations, 


Sports, Housing 


General knowledge of layout/design helpful, but we wil. train. Applica- 
tions available in Alliot 124, Due March 21st at 4:00 pm. 
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“With Larry Irving, you iknow. 


what you'll be getting,” said Casci- 
ano. “You know that every night 
he'll have double figures in points 
and double figures in rebounds. 
He was a very positive contribu- 
tion. Brian Young had early suc- 
cess, he helped us when we 
needed it.” 

Depending on how you look at 
it, the Knights either won their 
first five games, or their first six 
games. They came into the cham- 
pionship game of the Doc Jacobs 
Tournament at 5-0, which they 
then lost to CW. Post 95-75. 
However, that was one of several 
games C.W. Post later forfeited 
because Glen McMillan, the tour- 
nament MVP, participated in a 
summer C.Y.O League that was 
not “officially sanctioned” by the 
NCAA. 

After the Doc Jacobs tourney, 
the Knights lost three of four 
games, the only win coming in 
Cambridge against Division | 
Harvard. The three losses were all 
to nationally ranked Division II 
teams. It was then the Knights 
began “putting things together.” 

The Knights had just been 
blown out by Wright State in the 
opening round of their tourney, 
and were to meet New York Tech 
in the consolation game. — 

“Consolation games are always 
tough to get up for,” said Casci- 
ano. “But that was it, that was the 
game that got things going. In 
early January, we put the pieces 
together.” 

Led by Daway’s 24 points and 
Brian Young's 19 rebounds, the 
Knights crushed N.Y. Tech 84- 
72. Wins over A.I.C., LeMoyne, 
and Adelphi followed. A loss at 
Gannon interrupted the string, 
but the Knights kept rolling 
through their Mideast schedule, 
winning 4 of their first 5 contests. 


The loss to Gannon was ‘later’ 


avenged in front of a rowdy capac- 
ity crowd at the Ross Sport 
Center. - 

“T was pleased with the support 
we got,” said Casciano. “I think 
the kids we have in the program 
were responsible for the enthusi- 
asm that was generated. We also 
generated interest locally, and 
alumni were interested in us. The 
support we got was appreciated 


Conference cae The Radphe met Philadelphia. Textile ; 
the semifinal round. The Kolghts ti ati: 


Knights and with 19-10 season ms 


‘man. We'll, continue to play our 
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ee Ae a key ‘role’ in o 
success.” 5 
The Knights lost Fourstar ae ad 
sate in the season, three on the =" 
road and one at home to cros- — on 
stown rival Vermont. 
“We were without Don Mail. ny 
liard and JB Brown for most of © 
that stretch,” said Casciano. “At ee ee 
that point we were just running 
out of gas.” Lice 
The Knights won their regular 
season finale against Pace and — Ys é 
then lost in the semi-finals of the 
conference tourney. They did win 
the consolation game. ~ 
In the picture on the schedule 
card, Daway is sitting in the driv- _ a 
er's seat of the bulldozer, handling a 
the controls. And fittingly 
enough, the sophomore guard 
from Roxbury, MA was at the — 
controls for the Knights on the 
court as well. Daway led in scoring 
this season with 469 points, 
which gives him a two-year a 
of 806. He seems a cifich to score ~ 
1,000 and has a decent chance to - 
break into the top five or six scor- 
ers in SMC history. ¢, 
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ing at 20 wins, a confercnen title — 
and an NCAA bid. Expectations 
will be greater next year. We’ 
gone from underdog to favorite in 
one year.” 
“Most of the parts are there. 
course, Michael Bonebo is a t 
part.of our plans. We are lo 
two inside players (Mark Ander- 
son and Mailliard). I'd like to add 
some scoring punch inside. Asof 
right now, we have no pure scor- 
ing inside. 1 i eae we'll ers 


We can definitely improv out 
perimeter shooting.” 
How much will 7-foot- 
Michael Bonebo change the loc 
of this team? Ae 
“Well, he’s going to hve a 
impact, but we won't change eve 
ything and gear the ball to one 


style, 94 feet, with a lot traps and 
presses. Actually, we may press 
more and take mote chances. We 
have a ‘goalie’ now.” 


